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PREFACE 

In  proportion  as  the  fame  of  Shelley  becomes 
wider  and  more  settled,  the  study  of  his  life  and 
writings  more  impartial  and  accurate,  a  desire  to 
add,  however  so  little,  to  the  fullness  and  precision 
of  his  utterances  may  also  be  thought  more  pardon- 
able. As  early  as  1824  Mrs.  Shelley  felt  something 
of  that  insatiate  spirit  which  sooner  or  later  must  wor- 
ship his  slightest  relics,  when  she  wrote,  introducing 
the  Posthumous  Poems,  '  I  have  been  more  actuated 
by  the  fear  lest  any  monument  of  his  genius  should 
escape  me  than  the  wish  of  presenting  nothing  but 
what  was  complete  to  the  fastidious  reader.'  Though 
fastidious  readers  of  Shelley  have  become  less 
numerous,  his  editors  may  well  repeat,  with  apo- 
logetic and  melancholy  humility,  these  most  judi- 
cious words.  For  the  time  has  come  when  the 
minutiae  of  the  scholar  are  about  the  only  fresh 
tribute  which  one  can  bring  to  a  classical  fane. 

This  edition  is  intended  as  a  sequel  to  Mr.  C.  D. 
Locock"s  valuable  Examination  of  the  verse  included 
in  the  Bodleian  MSS.  at  Oxford.1  But  in  this  case, 
a  full  publication  of  the  texts  has  been  preferred 
to  the  less  attractive  form  of  a  bare  collation. 

No  apology  is  needed  for  offering  in  such  a  book 
as  this  what  might  be  called  a  genuine  text  as 
distinct  from  the  correct  text  which  an  editor  is 
often  tempted  to  '  make  up ',  rather  than  respect  the 
accidental  imperfections  or  the  wilful  singularities 

1  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  1903. 
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which  variegate  Shelley's  grammar,  spelling,  or 
punctuation.  Such  peccadilloes  and  inconsistencies 
have  their  psychological  value  which  the  student 
would  be  reluctant  to  lose.  And  they  are  not  so 
strange  that  the  general  reader  might  find  the 
meaning  of  the  author  in  any  way  obscured  by  the 
utmost  editorial  scrupulosity.1 

Almost  every  one  of  these  Essays  and  Fragments 
raises  its  own  interesting  questions  of  date,  composi- 
tion, manuscript  authority,  and  biographical  circum- 
stances. For  these,  introductory  notes  have  been 
prefixed.  They  can  hardly  claim  to  be  always  con- 
clusive, but  they  may  help  to  reach  a  more  definite 
solution  of  the  minor  difficulties  which  still  beset 
some  of  Shelley's  prose.  It  is,  no  doubt,  sufficient 
excuse  for  such  discussions,  that  the  slightest  word 
spoken  or  written  by  that  most  spontaneous  of  poets 
is  full  of  personal  import,  and  that  the  smallest  altera- 
tion of  phrase,  the  most  hurried  little  note,  the  mere 
feverishness  of  the  writing,  the  very  gaps  of  a  first 
draft,  betray  something  of  the  thrilling  sensibility 
and  the  swiftness  of  response  of  the  unearthly  singer. 

I  cannot  do  less — I  wish  I  could  do  more— than 
here  record  my  deep  obligations  to  M.  J.  Chevalier, 
agrege  de  TUniversite,  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Chapman,  M.A. 
for  help  given  in  the  revision  of  the  proof  sheets  and 
in  the  improvement  of  various  points  of  detail. 

1  Yet  some  additional  punctuation,  inserted  within  due 
brackets,  has  been  thought  indispensable,  and  the  weird 
Shelleyan  thier  for  their  has  been  discarded  all  the  more 
decisively  as  it  was  neither  consistently  used  nor  always  clearly 
written  by  Shelley. 
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ESSAY    ON    CHRISTIANITY 

First  Publication. — This  important  fragment  was 

first  published  by   Lady  Shelley,  in  her  Shelley 

Memorials  (1859),  where  she  curiously  explains : 

'The   reader  will   observe    some   unfinished 

sentences  in  the  course  of  this  Essay ;   but  it 

has  been  thought  advisable  to  print  it  exactly 

as  it  was  found,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 

conjectural  words  inserted  between  brackets/ 

Source  of  the  Text. — The  Bodleian  MS.  Shelley 
e.  4,  an  oblong  quarto  notebook  (water-mark  :  W. 
Turner  &  Son)  7f  X  9|  in.,  bound  in  boards  neatly 
protected  with  back  and  corners  of  red  leather,  and 
illustrated,  Shelleywise,  with  deep-foliaged  trees, 
or  arithmetical  sums  of  the  simplest  description,  is 
undoubtedly  the  original  from  which  Lady  Shelley 
transcribed  her  text :  the  e  unfinished  sentences ' 
are  all  there,  and  the  ' conjectural  words'  of  her 
edition  generally  correspond  to  difficult  readings 
or  to  blanks  in  the  MS. 

Most  of  these  readings  are  here  given — correctly, 
it  is  hoped — for  the  first  time.  Indeed,  such  is 
the  editor's  confidence  that  the  uncomely  brackets 
of  conjecture  have  often  been  removed.  As  for 
such  brackets  as  in  Lady  Shelley's  text  enclosed 
words  or  sentences  not  found  in  the  MS.,  they 
have  disappeared  with  the  disappearance  of  these 
more  than  f  conjectural '  passages.  Absolute 
fidelity  to  the  authority  of  the  MS.  has  here  as 
elsewhere  been  the  rule.      The  few  exceptions 
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are  duly  recorded  in  the  notes,  together  with  the 
more  significant,  but  only  the  more  significant,  of 
the  innumerable  cases  where  this  rule  made  it 
necessary  to  depart  from  the  text,  text-division, 
spelling,  and  punctuation  of  the  1859  edition. 

Two  or  three  points  may  be  of  sufficient  interest 
to  call  for  separate  notice. 

Character  of  the  Corrections. — It  is  nothing  but 
fair  to  Shelley's  memory  to  point  out,  in  the  first 
place,  such  passages  in  which  the  real  thought  of 
the  writer  now  appears  freed  from  unintentional 
or  well-meaning  attenuations. 

Thus  Shelley,  speaking  of  a  Future  State,  did 
not  merely  say,  with  his  characteristic  disregard 
of  grammatical  enactments,  'a  time  when  we 
shall  neither  be  heard  or  be  seen,'  but  also,  in 
a  passage  which  was  suppressed,  '  a  time  when  we 
shall  neither  hear  nor  see.'  Again,  it  is  now 
certain,  as  it  always  was  probable,  that  in  Shelley's 
view  Christ  did  not  bid  men  c  to  receive  the 
imitator  and  minister  of  the  Universal  God' — 
that  is,  as  every  unsophisticated  reader  would 
interpret,  'to  receive  Christ  Himself— but  'to 
become  the  imitators  and  ministers  of  the  Uni- 
versal God'. 

Happily  enough,  there  is  no  longer  any  reason 
to  fear  that  such  statements  will  raise  either 
passionate  vituperation  or  no  less  passionate 
vindication — though  philosophical  and  exegetical 
critics  may  receive  them  with  as  much  amused 
scepticism  as  they  would  have  done  in  1859. 

The  probable  plan  of  the  Essay. — The  second 
point  concerns  the  plan  of  the  Essay. 

Two  titles,  omitted  by  Lady  Shelley,  make  this 
somewhat  clearer.  The  middle  section,  in  which 
Shelley  dwells  on  what  might  be  called  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  his  investigation,  is  headed { Introduction ' 
and  would  no  doubt  have  found  a  place,  in  a  final 
transcript,  before  the  chapter  on  'God',  which 
precedes  it  in  the  MS. 

The  pagination  is  very  desultory,  but  it  shows 
that  Shelley  started  the  ciphering  from  this 
chapter  on  God  (folio  8  verso),  leaving  out  of 
reckoning,  possibly  as  a  short  preface,  the  open- 
ing page  of  the  Essay.  He  did  not  think  of 
writing  a  critical  '  Introduction  '  till  he  reached 
fol.  20,  where  he  felt  that  he  had  to  minimize  the 
assertions  of  Christ  concerning  future  retribution. 
But  he  had  no  need,  if  indeed  he  had  any  thought, 
of  interfering  with  the  pagination,  as  the  intro- 
ductory pages  could  of  course  be  thrown  into  the 
total  reckoning. 

That  Shelley  was  careless  about  the  proper 
{ filing'  of  his  memoranda  is  evident  from  his 
habit  of  scribbling  notes  or  addenda  away  from 
the  page  on  which  he  happened  to  be  engaged. 
And  this  too  may  have  obscured  for  us  the  intended 
arrangement  of  the  Essay  (cf.  note  on  the  quotations, 
fol.  12  and  cp.  p.  101). 

Date  of  Composition. — Last,  not  least  of  the 
difficulties  connected  with  this  text,  comes  the 
question  of  date.  Critics  have  been  very  uncertain 
on  this  point.  Whilst  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti  and 
Mr.  H.  Buxton  Forman  were  fairly  agreed  in 
assigning  the  Essay  to  the  year  1815,  or  ( a  little 
later ',  Mr.  J.  C.  Jeaffreson  confidently  suggested 
1820  or  1821. 

The  Bodleian  notebook  does  little  more  than 
absolutely  preclude  the  latter  hypothesis ;  and  the 
precise  date  of  composition  must  remain  a  matter 
of  conjecture. 

(a)  External  Evidence.  The  MS.  covers  quite  a 
considerable  period.   It  opens  with  a  fragment  (cf. 
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this  edition,  p.  1 23)  which,  though  closely  modelled 
on  the  Refutation  of  Deism,  published  in  1814, 
should  probably  be  assigned  to  the  early  months 
of  1817.  Just  after  this,  rough  poetical  drafts 
are  found,  apparently  fragments  of  an  '  address  to 
the  human  mind',  the  general  atmosphere  of 
which  is  rather  like  that  of  the  Hymn  to  Intel- 
lectual Beauty,  composed  in  the  summer  of  1816, 
whilst  some  details  reminded  Mr.  Locock  {Exami- 
nation, pp.  71-3)  of  The  Daemon  of  the  World 
(1815?)  or  Laon  and  Cythna  (1817).  And  here, 
heralding  the  Essay  on  Christianity,  occasional 
notes  already  occur,  thus  : 

Fol.  6  verso]  From  v.  38-4  45.  Against  re- 
venge.1 Acts,  c.  18,  v.  25.  That  Xt  [Christ] 
was  not  thought  to  be  God.2 

On  the  same  page  is  found  the  very  curious  little 
note  on  Clara  Clairmont,  and  her  child,  Byron's 
little  Allegra  (born  on  January  12,  1817) : 

To  Alba,  eyes,  depth,  amicableness,  like  Albe, 
better  with  me  than  with  him.  Infants  dont 
know  their  father  from  a  stranger.  The  Mother 
a  mist — a  torrent  cinctured  spot  [ — ]  mountain 
tops  [this  reading  very  doubtful]  scattered  by 
the  storm. 

And  here  the  Essay  on  Christianity  begins.  Its 
last  pages,  numbered,  but  left  blank,  are  encroached 
upon  by  poems  to  Constantia — probably  the  same 
mist-person  referred  to  above.  And  then  come 
some  hints  for  the  drama  of  Tasso  and  the  lines  on 
The  Passage  of  the  Apennines,  which  clearly  belong 
to  1818. 

1  Evidently  Matt.  5,  38-45. 

3  Such  construction  did  Shelley  put  upon  the  episode 
of  Apollos  in  Acts  18,  24-28. 
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Thus  the  Essay  may  be  said  to  appear  amidst 
other  material,  the  date  of  which  is  1814  or  1818. 

(b)  Internal  Evidence.  Perhaps,  if  one  wants  a 
nearer  approximation,  the  earlier  half  of  1 8 1 7  will 
suggest  itself  as  most  likely  to  have  seen  the 
production  of  this  fragment. 

This  was  a  time  when  Shelley's  religious  and 
philosophical  opinions  were  made  the  plea  on 
which  his  children  by  his  first  marriage  were 
denied  to  his  charge — a  time  when  his  appreciation 
of  Christianity  seems  to  have  shocked  Joseph 
Severn  and  possibly  frightened  the  dreamy  com- 
pliancy of  Keats  ■ — a  time  when  after  the  death 
of  his  first  wife,  after  his  second  marriage,  and 
pending  Lord  Eldon's  decision,  he  felt  that  he 
must  reconsider  his  position,  strengthen  and 
define  all  his  views,  and  face  the  great,  painful 
solution  of  his  difficulties — exile  : 

Fol.  26.]  If  there  be  no  love  among  men,  it 
is  best  that  he  who  sees  thro  the  hollowness  of 
their  professions,  should  fly  from  their  society 
and  suffice  to  his  own  soul.  In  wisdom  he 
will  thus  lose  nothing,  in  peace  he  will  gain 
everything. 

There  is  a  note  of  farewell  in  such  lines. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  most  substantial  piece 
of  evidence  adduced  2  in  favour  of  an  earlier  date 
is  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  the  Essay  was 
discovered  amongst  Leigh  Hunt's  MSS.,  written 

1  A  passage  in  W.  Sharp's  Life  and  Letters  of  J.  Severn 
(p.  116)  is  particularly  apposite:  'The  act  of  deprivation 
drove  the  poet  to  utter  despair,  who  finished  by  attacking 
religion  itself,  instead  of  the  Chancellor.  I  can  judge 
clearly  on  this,  as  Shelley  in  our  first  interview  went 
out  or  his  way  to  attack  me  on  my  Christian  creed.' 

2  Cf.  Mr.  H.  Buxton  Forman's  edition. 
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on  the  same  paper,  which  also  shows  a  translation 
of  Moschus's  third  idyll.  Now,  Shelley  published 
a  translation  of  the  first  idyll  as  early  as  March, 
1816.  But  of  course  these  idylls  were  always 
favourites  of  his.  And  the  fact  that  the  third 
idyll  was  also  translated  by  Hunt,  and  published 
in  his  Foliage  (1818),  rather  points  to  some  friendly 
competition  between  the  two  poets — whose  inti- 
macy did  not  begin  earlier  than  December,  181 6. 
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[ESSAY  ON   CHRISTIANITY]1 

The  Being  who  has  influenced  in  the  most  f.  7 
memorable  manner  the  opinions  and  the  fortunes 
of  the  human  species,  is  Jesus  Christ.  At  this 
day,  his  name  is  connected  with  the  devotional 
feelings  of  two  hundred  millions  of  the  race  of 
man.  The  institutions  of  the  most  civilized 
portion  of  the  globe  derive  their  authority  from 
the  sanction  of  his  doctrines.2  He  is  the  God  3 
of  our  popular  religion.  His  extraordinary 
genius,  the  wide  and  rapid  effect  of  his  unex- 
ampled doctrines,  his  invincible  gentleness  and 
benignity,  the  devoted  love  borne  to  him  by  his 
adherents  suggested  a  persuasion  to  them  that 
he  was  something  divine.  The  supernatural 
events  which  the  historians  of  this  wonderful 
man  subsequently  asserted  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  every  gradation  of  his  career, 
established  the  opinion.  His  death  is  said  to 
have  been  accompanied  by  an  accumulation  of 
tremendous  prodigies.  Utter  darkness  fell  upon 
the  earth,  blotting  the  noonday  sun,  dead  bodies, 
arising  from  their  graves  walked  thro  the  public  f.  7  v 
streets,  and  an  earthquake  shook  the  astonished 
city,  rending  the  rocks  of  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains. The  philosopher  may  attribute  the 
application  of  these  events  to  the  death  of  a 

1  No  title  in  MS. 

2  MS.  goes  on:  &  to  a  certain  extent  are  [imbued  by 
the  spirit  of  his  doctrines] 

3  1859 :  he  is  the  hero,  the  God 
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reformer  or  the  events  themselves  to  a  visitation 

of  that  Universal  Pan  who  a 

[tzvo  pages  Monk.] 

GOD2 

f .  8  v  The  thoughts  which  the  word,  God,  suggests 
to  the  human  mind  are  susceptible  of  as  many 
variations  as  human  minds  themselves.  The 
Stoic  the  Platonist  and  the  Epicurean,  the 
Polytheist  the  Dualist  and  the  Trinitarian, 
differ  infinitely  in  their  conceptions  of  its  mean- 
ing. They  agree  only  in  considering  it  the 
most  awful  and  most  venerable  of  names,  as 
a  common  term  devised  to  express  all  of  mystery 
or  majesty  or  power  which  the  invisible  world 
contains.  And  not  only  has  every  sect  distinct 
conceptions  of  the  application  of  this  name,  but 
scarcely  two  individuals  of  the  same  sect,  who 
exercise  in  any  degree  the  freedom  of  their 
judgement,  or  yield  themselves  with  any  candour 
of  feeling  to  the  influencings3  of  the  visible  world, 
find  perfect  coincidence  of  opinion  to  exist 
between  them.  It  is  interesting]  to  enquire 
in  what  acceptation  Jesus  Christ  employed  this 
term. 

We  may  concieve  his  mind  to  have  been  pre- 
disposed on  this  subject  to  adopt  the  opinions 
of  his   countrymen.      Every   human   being   is 

1  Shelley's  intended  assertion  is  not  clear  ;  it  may  refer 
to  some  of  the  paradoxes  of  T.  Taylor,  ■  the  Platonist,''  and 
would-be  restorer  of  the  pagan  faith.    Cf.  note,  p.  125, 

The  underlining  of  '  to '  was  probably  meant  as  a 
criticism  of  Shelley  on  his  own  sentence;  as  an  unwary 
reader  might  connect  it  with  the  verb  ■  attribute  \  and  not — 
as  it  should  be — with  the  noun  ■  application  \ 

2  1859 :  no  title.  3  1859 :  influences 
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indebted  for  a  multitude  of  his  sentiments  to 
the  religion  of  his  early  years.  Jesus  Christ  f.  9 
probably  studied  the  historians  of  his  country 
with  the  ardour  of  a  spirit  seeking  after  truth. 
They  were  undoubtedly  the  companions  of 
his  childish  years  the  food  and  nutriment 
and  materials  of  his  youthful  meditations. 
The  sublime  dramatic  poem  entitled  Job  had 
familiarized  his  imagination  with  the  boldest 
imagery  afforded  by  the  human  mind  and  the 
material  world.  Ecclesiastes  had  diffused  a 
seriousness  and  solemnity  over  the  frame  of  his 
spirit  glowing  with  youthful  hope,  and  made 
audible  to  his  listening  heart 
The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity, 
Not  harsh  or  grating,  but  of  ample  power 
To  chasten  and  subdue.1 
He  had  contemplated  this  name  as  having  been 
prophanely  perverted  to  the  sanctioning  of  the 
most  enormous  and  abominable  crimes.  We 
can  distinctly  trace  in  the  tissue  of  his  doctrines 
the  persuasion  that  God  is  some  universal  being, 
differing  both  from  man  and  from  the  mind  of 
man. — According  to  Jesus  Christ,  God  is  neither 
the  Jupiter  who  sends  rain  upon  the  earth,  nor 
the  Venus  thro  whom  all  living  things  are 
produced,  nor  the  Vulcan  who  presides  over  the 
terrestrial  element  of  fire,  nor  the  Vesta  that  f .  9  v 
preserves  the  light  which  is  inshrined  in  the 
sun  and  moon  and  stars.  He  is  neither  the 
Proteus  or  the  Pan  of  the  material  world.    But 

1  Wordsworth's  *  Tintern  Abbey'';  the  grammatical 
alteration  is  characteristic  of  Shelley ;  Wordsworth  had 
written, 

*  Nor  harsh,  nor  grating,  ^c' 
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the  word  God  according  to  the  acceptation  of 
Jesus  Christ1  unites  all  the  attributes  which 
these  denominations  contain,  and  is  the  inter- 
fused 2  and  overruling  Spirit  of  all  the  energy 
and  wisdom  included  within  the  circle  of  existing 
things.  It  is  important 3  to  observe  that  the 
author  of  the  Christian  4  system  had  a  conception 
widely  differing  from  the  gross  imaginations  of 
the  vulgar  relatively  to  the  ruling  Power  of  the 
universe.  He  every  where  represents  this  power 
as  something  mysteriously  and  illimitably  per- 
vading the  frame  of  things.  Nor  do  his  doctrines 
practically  assume  any  proposition  which  they 
theoretically  deny.  They  do  not  represent  God 
as  a  limitless  and  inconcievable  mystery  affirm- 
ing at  the  same  time  his  existence  as  a  being 
subject  to  passion  and  capable 

5 

Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall 
see  God — blessed  are  those  who  have  preserved 
£  10  internal  sanctity  of  soul,  who  are  conscious  of 
no  secret  deceit,6  who  are  the  same  in  act  as 
they  are  in  desire,  who  conceal  no  thought  no 
tendencies  of  thought  from  their  own  con- 
science, who  are  faithful  and  sincere  witnesses 
before  the  tribunal  of  their  own  judgement 
of  all  that  passes  within  their  mind.  Such  as 
these  shall  see  God.  What !  after  death, 
shall  their  awakened  eyes  behold  the  King  of 

1  Often  abbreviated  J.  C.  in  MS. 

2  1859:  [interpoint] 

3  The  three  words  are  cancelled  in  the  MS.,  but  nothing 
is  inserted  in  their  place.  4   Written:  Xtian. 

5  Two  lines  blank  with  the  note :  Insert   < .     Cf.  note 
onf.  12. 

6  Apparently  deceit,  but  deciet  in  ff.  21,  21  v,  25  v. 
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Heaven  [?}  l  shall  they  stand  in  awe  before  the 
golden  throne  on  which  he  sits,  and  gaze  upon 
the  venerable  countenance  of  the  paternal 
Monarch  [P].1  Is  this  the  reward  of  the  virtuous 
and  the  pure?  These  are  the  idle  dreams  of 
the  visionary  or  the  pernicious  representations 
of  impostors  who  have  fabricated  from  the  very 
materials  of  wisdom  a  cloak  for  their  own 
dwarfish  or  imbecile  conceptions.  Jesus  Christ 
has  said  no  more  than  the  most  excellent 
philosophers  have  felt  and  expressedf — ] 1  that 
virtue  is  its  own  reward.  It  is  true  that  such 
an  expression  as  he  has  used  was  prompted  by 
the  energy  of  genius,  it  was  the  overflowing 
enthusiasm  of  a  poet,  but  it  is  the 

less  literally  true,  clearly  repugnant 2  to  the 
mistaken  conceptions  of  the  multitude.  God, 
it  has  been3  asserted,  was  contemplated  by 
Jesus  Christ  as  every  poet  and  every  philosopher  f.  10  v 
must  have  contemplated  that  mysterious  prin- 
ciple. He  considered  that  venerable  word  to 
express  the  overruling  Spirit  of  the  collective 
energy  of  the  moral  and  material  world.  He 
affirms  therefore  no  more  than  that  a  simple 
and  sincere  mind  is  an  indispensible  requisite 
of  true  science  and  true  happiness.     He  affirms 

1  Only  a  full  stop  in  MS. 

2  1859:  But  it  is  not  the  less  literally  true  [because] 
clearly  repugnant — MS. :  but  it  is  not  the  less  literally 
true,  clearly  repugnant.  But  cf.  f.  11  v9  where  Shelley 
expressly  condemns  a  literal  interpretation.  The  insertion 
of  because  does  not  remove  this  contradiction.  It  seems 
very  like  Shelley  to  have  written  one  negative  form  (the 
less)  to  correct  the  other  (not)  and  to  have  forgotten  to 
cancel  the  former.  Cf.  next  note,  also  p.  10  (quotation 
from  f.  6  v)  ;  p.  27 1  note  2  ;  p.  144,  note  2. 

3  MS. :  God,  it  is  has  been  asserted 
SH.  pb.  B 
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that  a  being  of  pure  and  gentle  habits  will  not 
fail  in  every  thought,  in  every  object  of  every 
thought,  to  be  aware  of  benignant  visitings 
from  the  invisible  energies  by  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded. Whosoever  is  free  from  the  con- 
tamination of  luxury  and  licence  may  go  forth 
to  the  fields  and  to  the  woods,  inhaling  joyous 
renovation  from  the  breath  of  Spring,  or  catch- 
ing from  the  odours  and  the  sounds  of  Autumn 
some  diviner  mood  of  sweetest  sadness,  which 
improves  the  [solitary]  heart.1  Whosoever  is 
no  deciever  or  destroyer  of  his  fellow  men,  no 
liar,  no  flatterer,  no  murderer,  may  walk  among 
his  species,  deriving  from  the  communion  with 
all  which  they  contain  of  beautiful  or  of  majestic, 
some  intercourse  with  the  Universal  God. 
11  Whoever  has  maintained  with  his  own  heart 
the  strictest  correspondence  of  confidence,  who 
dares  to  examine  and  to  estimate  every  imagina- 
tion which  suggests  itself  to  his  mind,  who  is 
that  which  he  designs  to  become,  and  only 
aspires  to  that  which  the  divinity  of  his  own 
nature  shall  consider  and  approve — he,  has 
already  seen  God.  We  live  and  move  and 
think,  but  we  are  not  the  creators  of  our  own 
origin  and  existence,  we  are  not  the  arbiters2 
of  every  motion  of  our  own  complicated  nature ; 
we  are  not  the  masters  3  of  our  own  imaginations 
and  moods  of  mental  being.  There  is  a  Power 
by  which  we  are  surrounded,  like  the  atmosphere 
in  which   some   motionless   lyre   is  suspended, 

1  The  word  is  doubtful,  being  an  insertion  in  a  very  small 
handwriting,  but  certainly  looks  more  like  solitary  than  the 
(unbracketed)  softened  of  1859. 

2  arbiters  is  written  over  rulers,  which  is  not  cancelled. 

3  Again  arbiters  is  written  over  masters,  which  is  not 
cancelled. 
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which  visits  with  its  breath 1  our  silent  chords, 
at  will.  Our  most  imperial 1  and  stupendous * 
qualities — those  on  which  the  majesty  and  the 
power  of  humanity  is  erected — are,  relatively 
to  the  inferior  portion  of  its  mechanism,  indeed  J 
active  and  imperial ;  but  they  are  the  passive 
slaves  of  some  higher  and  more  omnipresent3 
Power.  This  Power  is  God.  And  those  who 
have  seen  God,  have,  in  the  period  of  their 
purer  and  more  perfect  nature,  been  harmonized 
by  their  own  will  to  so  exquisite  [a]  consen- 
taneity4 of  powers  as  to  give  forth  divinest 
melody  when  the  breath  of  universal  being 
sweeps  over  their  frame. 

That  those  who  are  pure  in  heart  shall  see  f.  n  v 
God,  and  that  virtue  is  its  own  reward,  may  be 
considered  as  equivalent  assertions.  The  former 
of  these  propositions  is  a  metaphorical  repetition 
of  the  latter.  The  advocates  of  literal  interpre- 
tation have  been  the  most  efficacious  enemies  of 
those  doctrines  whose  institutor5  they  profess 
to  venerate.6 


1  Words  underlined  in  MS. 

2  1859  om.  3  1859 :  omnipotent 

4  MS.:  consentaniety  5  1859:  nature 

6  1859  went  on:  Thucydides,  in  particular,  affords  a 

number  of  instances  calculated The  MS.  really  reads  : 

They  would  assert,  [it  seems,  that  whosoever] 

[a  line  blank] 
antient  evil  state  of  man 

Thucydides  in  particular  affords  a 
number  of  instances  calculated  to  establish  this  opinion 
[difficulty  of  relating  speeches] 
mi  oaa  fiev  Koycu  airov  (/caaroi  xa^€7rov  rr1v  axpiPfiav  avrrjv 
toov  \€\^(vt<uv  biafivr]fxov€vaai  rjv,  cfxoi  T€  tov  avros  Tj/covaa, 
tcai  tois  aWodev  iroOtv  e/xot  airayyeWovffiv  cus  8'  av  edo/eovv 
fioi  CKaaroi  irtpi  tqjv  cki  -napovrcuv  ra  htovra  fxaKiara  einuv 
B    2 
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12  Tacitus  says,  that  *  the  Jews  hold  God  to  be 
something  eternal  and  supreme,  neither  subject 
to  change  nor  to  decay.  Therefore  they  permit 
no  statues  in  their  cities  or  their  temples.' 
The  universal  Being  can  only  be  described  or 
defined  by  negatives,  which  deny  his  subjection 
to  the  laws  of  all  inferior  existences.  Where 
indefiniteness  ends  idolatry  and  anthropomor- 
phism begin.     God  is,  as  Lucan  has  expressed, 

Quodcunque  vides  quodcunque  moveris, 
Et  ccelum  et  virtus.1 

The  doctrine  of  what  some  fanatics  have  termed 
a  peculiar  Providence,  that  is  of  some  power 
beyond  and  superior  to  that  which  ordinarily 
guides  the  operations  of  the  Universe  inter- 
fering to  punish  the  vicious  and  reward  the 
virtuous  — is  explicitly  denied  by  Jesus  Christ. 
The  absurd  and  execrable  doctrine  of  vengeance 
seems  to  have  been  contemplated  in  all  its 
shapes  2  by  this  great  moralist  with  the  pro- 

€XOfJL€VQ}    OTt    eyyvTCLTa   tt]S    £vfjLna<rr)s    yvQj^trjs   roiv    a\r)6oos 

\€XO(VTOJV,    OVTCVS    €ip€TCU    (sic) 

But  this,  as  the  cancelled  note,  'difficulty  of  relating 
speeches,'  shows,  was  to  have  found  its  definite  place  in  the 
*  Introduction  \  The  quotation  is  the  well-known  passage 
in  'Hist.'  i.  22. 

1  This  'passage  is  evidently  out  of  its  intended  place. 
There  is  little  doubt,  though  I  can  find  no  express  mark  to 
the  purpose,  that  it  answers  to  the  memorandum  *  insert ' 
on  f.  9  v.  Quite  a  different  question  is  henceforward 
discussed,  that  of  Future  Retribution. 

Shelley  misquotes  Lucan' s  '  Pharsalia  \  ix.  578-580  : 
Estne  Dei  sedes,  nisi  terra,  et  pontus,  et  aer, 
Et  caelum,  et  virtus  ?    Superos  quid  quaerimus  ultra  f 
Iupiter  est  quodcunque  vides,  quocunque  moveris. 

2  1859 :  in  all  its  shapes,  seems  to  have  been  con- 
templated .  .  . 

In  the  MS.  the  two  passages  are  separately  underlined 
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foundest  dissapprobation.  Nor  would  he  permit 
the  most  venerable  of  names  to  be  perverted 
into  a  sanction  for  the  meanest  and  most  con- 
temptible propensities  incident  to  the  nature  of 
man.  *  Love  your  enemies,  bless  those  who  f.  12  v 
curse  you  that  ye  may  be  the  sons  of  your 
Heavenly  Father  who  makes  the  sun  to  shine 
on  the  good  and  on  the  evil,  and  the  rain  to 
fall  on  the  just  and  the  unjust.''  How  monstrous 
a  calumny  have  not  impostors  dared  to  advance 
against  the  mild  and  gentle  author  of  this  just 
sentiment,  and  against  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
doctrines  and  his  life  overflowing  with  benevo- 
lence and  forbearance  and  compassion  !  They 
have  represented  him  asserting  that  the  Omni- 
potent God,  that  merciful  and  benignant  power 
who  scatters  equally  upon  the  beautiful  earth 
all  the  elements  of  security  and  happiness, 
whose  influencings  *  are  distributed  to  all  whose 
natures  admit  of  a  participation  in  them,  who 
sends  to  the  weak  and  vicious  creatures  of  his 
will  all  the  benefits  which  they  are  capable  of 
sharing,  that  this  God  has  devised  a  scheme 
whereby  the  body  shall  live  after  its  apparent 
dissolution,  and  be  rendered  capable  of  indefinite 
torture.  He  is  said  to  have  compared  the 
agonies  which  the  vicious  shall  then  endure,  to 
the  excruciations  of  a  living  body  bound  among 
the  flames  and  being  consumed  sinew  by  sinew 
and  bone  by  bone.  And  this  is  to  be  done,  not 
because   it   is   supposed   (and  the   supposition  f.  13 

and  numbered  respectively  2  and  i,  which  makes  the  in- 
tended   alteration    clear — however    objectionable    to    the 
modern  reader. 
1  1859:  influences 
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would  be  sufficiently  detestable)  that  the  moral 
nature  of  the  sufferer  would  be  emproved  by  his 
tortures.  It  is  done  because  it  is  just  to  be 
done.  My  neighbour  or  my  servant  or  my 
child  has  done  me  an  injury,  and  it  is  just  that 
he  should  suffer  an  injury  in  return.  Such  is 
the  doctrine  which  Jesus  Christ  summoned  his 
whole  resources  of  persuasion  to  oppose.  '  Love 
your  enemy,  bless  those  who  curse  you 


[a  line  blantc] 
the 


such  he  says  is  the  practise  of  God,  and  such 
must  ye  imitate  if  ye  would  be  the  children  of 
God.  Jesus  Christ  would  hardly  have  cited 
as  an  example  of  all  that  is  gentle  and  beneficent 
and  compassionate,  a  being  who  shall  deliberately 
scheme  to  inflict  on  a  large  portion  of  the  human 
race  tortures  indescribably  intense  and  inde- 
finitely protracted  2 :  who  shall  inflict  them  too 
without  any  mistake  as  to  the  true  nature  of 
pain,  without  any  view  to  future  good,  merely 
because  it  is  just.  This,  and  no  other|V  is  justice. 
To  consider  under  all  the  circumstances  and 
consequences  of  a  particular  case,  how  the 
greatest  quantity  and  purest  quality  of  happiness 
will  ensue  from  any  action  is  to  be  just,  and 
f.  13  v  there  is  no  other  justice.  The  distinction  be- 
tween justice  and  mercy  was  first  imagined  in 
the  courts  of  tyrants.  Enslaved  by  the  usurpa- 
tion of  these  rulers3  mankind  recieves  every 
relaxation  of  their  tyranny  as  a  circumstance  of 
grace  or  favour.     Such  was   the   clemency   of 

1  Shelley,  no  doubt,  meant  to  quote  more  largely,  and 
accurately,  Cf.note  onf.6v,p.  10.       *  MS. :  proctracted 

3  The  first  part  of  the  sentence  was  left  out  in  1859  (which 
made  their  tyranny  hardly  grammatical). 
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Julius  Caesar  who,  having  atcheeved  by  a  series 
of  treachery  and  bloodshed  the  ruin  of  the 
liberties  of  his  country  recieves  the  fame  of 
mercy  because,  posessing  the  power  to  slay 
and  torture1  the  noblest  men  of  Rome,  he 
restrained  his  sanguinary  soul,  arrogating  to 
himself  as  a  merit  an  abstinence  from  actions 
which  if  he  had  committed,  he  would  only  have 
added  one  other  atrocity  to  his  [enormous]2 
deeds.  His  assassins  understood  justice  better. 
They  saw  the  most  virtuous  and  civilized  com- 
munity of  mankind  under  the  insolent  dominion  3 
of  one  wicked  man,  and  they  murdered  him. 
They  destroyed  the  usurper  of  the  liberties  of 
their  countrymen,  not  because  they  hated  him, 
not  because  they  would  revenge  the  wrongs 
which  they  had  sustained.  Brutus,  it  is  said 
was  his  most  familiar  friend,  most  of  the  con-  f.  H 
spirators  were  habituated  to  domestic  inter- 
course with  the  man  whom  they  destroyed. 
It  was  in  affection,  in  inextinguishable  love  for  v 
all  that  is  venerable  and  dear4  to  the  human 
heart,  in  the  names  of  country  liberty  and 
virtue,  it  was  in  serious  and  solemn  and  reluctant 
mood,  that  these  holy  patriots  murdered  their 
father  and  their  friend.5  They  would  have 
spared  his  violent  death  if  he  could  have 
deposited  the  rights  which  he  had  assumed. 
His  own  selfish  and  narrow  nature  necessitated 
the  sacrifise   they  made.     They  required  that 

1  The  two  verbs  are  cancelled  but  no  new  reading  is 
inserted;  they  may  be  underlined  with  a  view  to  their 
restoration.    "  . — - — 

2  Om.  1859.  \1859:  most  insolent  dominion      *>v# 

4  The  two  adjectives  are  underlined  in  MS. 

5  MS. :  *  note  (which  does  not  occur) 
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he  should  change  all  those  habits  which 
debauchery  and  bloodshed  had  twined  around 
the  fibres  of  his  inmost  frame  of  thought ,]  that 
he  should  participate l  with  them  and  with  his 
country  those  priviledges *  which  having  cor- 
rupted by  assuming  to  himself  he  would  no 
longer  value.  They  would  have  sacrifised  their 
lives  if  they  could  have  made  him  worthy  of  the 
sacrifise.  Such  are  the  feelings,  which  Jesus 
Christ  asserts  to  belong  to  the  ruling  Power  of 
the  world.  He  desireth  not  the  death  of  a 
sinner,  he  makes  the  sun  to  shine  upon  the  just 
and  upon  the  unjust. 

The  nature  of  a  narrow  and  malevolent  spirit 
f.  14  v  is  so  essentially  incompatible  with  happiness  as 
to  render  it  inaccessible  even  to  the  influencings  2 
of  the  benignant  God.  All  that  his  own  per- 
verse propensities  will  permit  him  to  recieve, 
that  God  abundantly  pours  forth  upon  him.  If 
there  is  the  slightest  overbalance  of  happiness 
which  can  be  allotted  to  the  most  atrocious 
offender  consistently  with  the  nature  of  things, 
that  is  rigidly  made  his  portion  by  the  ever 
watchful  power  of  good.3  In  every  case  the 
human  mind  enjoys  the  utmost  pleasure  which 
it  is  capable  of  enjoying.  God  is  represented 
by  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Power 4  from  which  or 
thro  which  the  streams  of  all  that  is  excellent 
and  delightful  flow  :  the  Power  which  models  5 
as  they  pass  all  the  elements  of  this  mixed 

1  MS. :  participitate  and  privilegdes 
■  1859 :  inaccessible  to  the  influences 
8  1859  :  Power  of  God. 

4  The  word  is  cancelled  in  the  MS.,  and  a  note  of 
interrogation  inserted. 

5  clothes  written  over  models 
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universe  to  the  purest  and  most  perfect  shape 
which  it  belongs  to  their  nature  to  assume: 
Jesus  Christ  attributes  to  this  power  the  faculty 
of  will.  How  far  such  a  doctrine  in  its  ordinary 
sense  may  be  philosophically  true,  or  how  far 
Jesus  Christ  intentionally  availed  himself  of  a 
metaphor  easily  understood,  is  foreign  to  the 
subject  to  consider.  Thus  much  is  certain  that 
Jesus  Christ  represents  God  as  the  fountain  of 
all  goodness,  the  eternal  enemy  of  pain  and 
evil,  the  uniform  and  unchanging  motive  off.  15 
the  salutary  operations  of  the  material  world. 
The  supposition  that  this  cause  is  excited  to 
action  by  some  principle  analogous  to  the  human 
will  adds  weight  to  the  persuasion  that  it  is 
foreign  to  its  benevolent 1  nature  to  inflict  the 
slightest  pain.  According  to  Jesus  Christ,  and 
according  to  the  indisputable  facts  of  the  case, 
some  evil  Spirit  has  dominion  in  this  imperfect 
world.  But  there  will  come  a  time  when  the 
human  mind  shall  be  visited  exclusively  by 
the  influences  of  the  benignant  power.  Men 
shall  die  and  their  bodies  shall  rot  under  the 
ground,  all  the  organs  thro  which  their  know- 
ledge and  their  feelings  have  flowed,  or  in 
which  they  have  originated,  shall  assume  other 
forms,  and  become  ministrant  to  purposes  the 
most  foreign  from  their  former  tendencies. 
There  is  a  time  when  we  shall  neither  hear 
nor  see,  neither2  be  heard  or  be  seen  by  the 
multitude  of  beings  like  ourselves  by  whom 
we  have  been  so  long  surrounded.     They  shall 

1  1859:  beneficent 

2  1859 :  a  time  when  we  shall  neither  be  heard  or  be 
seen  by  the  multitude  . . .  Cf.  Introductory  note,  p.  8. 
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go  [to  the  grave  where  '  there  is  l 

It  appears  that  we  moulder  to  a  heap  of  sense- 
less dust,  a  few  worms  that  arise  and  perish 
like  ourselves.  Jesus  Christ  asserts  that  these 
appearances  are  fallacious,  and  that  a  gloomy 
and  cold  imagination  alone  suggests  the  con- 
ception that  thought  can  cease  to  be. 
f.  15  v  Another  and  a  more  extensive  state  of  being, 
rather  than  the  complete  extinction  of  being, 
will  follow  from  that  mysterious  change  which 
we  call  death.  There  shall  be  no  misery  no  pain 
no  fear.  The  empire  of  the  evil  spirit 2  extends 
not  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  grave.  The 
unobscured  irradiations  from  the  fountain-fire 
of  all  goodness  shall  reveal  all  that  is  mysterious 
and  unintelligible  until  the  mutual  communica- 
tions of  knowledge  and  of  happiness  throughout 
all  thinking  natures  constitute  a  harmony  of 
good  that  ever  varyes  and  never  ends.  This  is 
Heaven,  when  pain  and  evil  cease,  and  when 
the  benignant  principle  unt[rammel]led  and  un- 
controlled, visits  in  the  fulness  of  its  power  the 
universal  frame  of  things.  Human  life  with  all 
its  unreal  ills  and  transitory  hopes  is  as  a  dream 
which  departs  before  the  dawn  leaving  no  trace 
of  its  evanescent  hues.  All  that  it  contains  of 
pure  or  of  divine  visits  the  passive  mind  in  some 
serenest  mood.  Most  holy  are  the  affections  3 
thro  which  our  fellow-beings  are  rendered  dear 
and  venerable  to  the  heart;  the  remembrance 
of  their  sweetness  and  the  completion  of  the 

1  1859 :  They  shall  go  to  graves ;  where  then  ?  The 
words  in  the  MS. ,  written  over  the  line,  were  surely  meant 
to  introduce  the  famous  passage  in  Ecelesiastes  9,  ■  there 
is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom,  in  the 
grave  where  thou  goest.' 

2  1859 :  The  empire  of  evil  spirits        3  1859 :  feelings 
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hopes  which  they  did  excite  constitute  when  we 
awaken  from  the  sleep  of  life,  the  fulfilment  off.  16 
the  prophecies  of  its  most  majestic  and  beautiful 
visions.  We  die,  says  Jesus  Christ,  and  when  we 
awaken  from  the  lang[uou]r  of  disease  the  glories 
and  the  happiness  of  Paradise  are  around  us. 
All  evil  and  pain  have  ceased  for  ever.  Our 
happiness  also  corresponds  [with,]1  and  is 
adapted  to,  the  nature  of  what  is  most 
excellent  in  our  being.2  We  see  God,  and  we  / 
see  that  he  is  good.  How  delightful  a  picture 
even  if  it  be  not  true !  How  magnificent  & 
illustr  i]ous  3  is  the  conception  which  this  bold 
theory  suggests  to  the  contemplation,  even  if 
it  be  no  more  than  the  imagination  of  some 
sublimest  and  most  holy  poet,  who  impressed 
with  the  loveliness  and  majesty  of  his  own 
nature,  is  impatient  and  discontented,  with  the 
narrow  limits  which  this  imperfect  life  and  the 
dark  grave  have  assigned  for  ever  as  his  melan- 
choly portion. 

It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  Hell  or  punish- 
ment was  the  conception  of  this  daring  mind. 
It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  the  most  prominent 
group  of  this  picture  which  it 4  framed  so  heart- 
moving  and  lovely,  the  accomplishment  of  all 
human  hope  the  extinction  of  all  mortal 5  fear  f.  16  v 
and  anguish,  would  consist  of  millions  of  sensitive 
beings  enduring  in  every  variety  of  torture 
which  omniscient  vengeance  could  invent,  im- 
mortal agony. 

1  with  is  added,  in  pencil,  probably  by  another  hand. 

2  MS. :  the  nature  of  our  being ;  the  nature  of  what  is 
most  excellent  in  our  being. 

3  1859  simply :  How  magnificent 

4  1859  :  which  is  framed  5  1859 :  morbid 
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Jesus  Christ  opposed  with  earnest  eloquence 
the  panic  fears  and  hateful  superstitions  which 
have  enslaved  mankind  for  ages.  Nations  had 
risen  against  nations  employing  the  subtilest 
devices  of  mechanism  and  mind  to  waste  and 
excruciate  and  overthrow.  The  great  com- 
munity of  mankind  had  been  subdivided  into 
ten  thousand  communities  *  each  organized  for 
the  ruin  of  the  other.  Wheel  within  wheel 
the  vast  machine  was  instinct  with  the  restless 
spirit  of  desolation.2  Pain  has  been  inflicted, 
therefore  pain  should  be  inflicted  in  return. 
Retaliation  3  is  the  only  remedy  which  can  be 
applied  to  violence,  because  it  teaches  the 
injurer  the  true  nature  of  his  own  conduct, 
and  operates  as  a  warning  against  its  repetition. 
Nor  must  the  same  measure  of  calamity  be 
returned  as  was  recieved.  If  a  man  borrows 
a  certain  sum  from  me,  he  is  bound  to  repay 
f.  17  that  sum.  Shall  no  more  be  required  from  the 
enemy  who  destroys  my  reputation  or  ravages 
my  fields  ?  It  is  just  that  he  should  suffer  ten 
times  the  loss  which  he  has  inflicted  that  the 
legitimate  consequences  of  his  deed  may  never 
be  obliterated  from  his  remembrance,  and  that 
others  may  clearly  discern  and  feel  the  danger 
of  invading  the  peace  of  human  society.  Such 
reasonings  and  the  impetuous  feelings  arising 
from  them  have  armed  nation  against  nation, 
family  against  family,  man  against  man.  An 
Athenian  soldier  in  the  Ionian  army  which  had 

1  1859  om. :  communities 

2  MS.  perwil  addition :  The  most  conspicuous  instance 
of  this  [spirit]  is  revenge. 

8  1859  :  Retaliation  of  injuries.     But  the  last  words  are 
cancelled  in  the  MS. 
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assembled  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  the 
liberty  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  accidentally  set 
fire  to  Sardis.  The  city  being  composed  of 
combustible  materials  was  burned  to  the  ground. 
The  Persians  believed  that  this  circumstance  of 
aggression  made  it  their  duty  to  retaliate  on 
Athens.  They  assembled  successive  expeditions 
on  the  most  extensive  scale.  Every  nation  of 
the  East  was  united  to  ruin  the  Graecian  States. 
Athens  was  burned  to  the  ground  the  whole 
territory  laid  waste,  and  every  living  thing 
which  it  [was]  containing.1  After  suffering 
and  inflicting  incalculable  mischiefs  they  desisted 
from  their  purpose  only  when  they  became  f.  IT  v 
impotent  to  effect  it.  The  desire  of  revenge 
for  the  aggression  of  Persia  outlived  among  the 
Greeks  that  love  of  liberty  which  had  been 
their  most  glorious  distinction  among  the 
nations  of  mankind,  and  Alexander  became 
the  instrument  of  its  completion.  The  mischiefs 
attendant  on  this  consummation  of  fruitless 
ruin  are  too  manifold  and  too  tremendous  to 
be  related.  If  all  the  thought  which  had  been 
expended  on  the  construction  of  engines  of 
agony  and  death,  the  modes  of  aggression  and 
defence,  the  raising  of  armies,  and  the  acquire- 
ment of  those  arts  of  tyranny  and  falsehood 
without  which  mixed  multitudes  deluded  and 
goaded  to  mutual  ruin 2  could  neither  be  led 

1  1859:  which  it  contained  [destroyed].  TJie  sentence 
is  left  unfinished,  with  the  following  insertion  made  with 
a  very  dry  pen :  the  markets  temples  with  the  statues  & 
columns  &  the  [?]. 

3  1859 :  mixed  multitudes  could  neither  be  led  .  .  . 
MS. :  deluded  and  goaded  is  a  correction  in  pencil  for 
hastening 
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nor  governed,  had  been  employed  to  promote 
the  true  welfare,  and  extend  the  real 1  empire 
of  man  how  different  would  have  been  the 
present  situation  of  human  society !  How 
different  the  state  of  knowledge  on  physical 
and  moral  science,  on 2  which  the  power  and 
happiness  of  mankind  essentially  depend ! 
What  nation  has  the  example  of  the  desolation 
of  Attica  by  Mardonius  and  Xerxes,  or  the 
f.  18  extinction  of  the  Persian  empire  by  Alexander 
of  Macedon  restrained  from  outrage  ?  Was  not 
the  pretext  of  this  latter  system  of  spoliation 
derived  immediately  from  the  former  ?  Had 
revenge  in  this  instance  any  other  effect  than 
to  increase  instead  of  diminishing  the  mass  of 
malice  and  evil  already  existing  in  the  world  ?  3 
The  emptiness  and  folly  of  retaliation  is4 
apparent  from  every  example  which  can  be 
brought  forward.  Not  only  Jesus  Christ,  but 
the  most  eminent  professors  of  every  sect  of 
philosophy  have  reasoned  against  this  futile 
superstition.  Legislation  is  in  one  point  of  view, 
to  be  considered  as  an  attempt  to  provide  against 
the  excesses  of  this  deplorable  mistake.  It 
professes  to  assign  the  penalty  of  all  private 
injuries,  and  denies  to  individuals  the  right  of 
vindicating  their  proper  cause.  This  end  is 
certainly  not  attained  without  some  accomoda- 
f.  18  v  tion  to  the   propensities   which   it   desires   to 

1  destin[ed]  written  over  real 

2  from  written  over  on.     1859 :  upon 


King 
Athens . .  . 

i  1859:   are    apparent.     But    cf.  other    instances    on 
ff.  1U  22,  27. 
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destroy.     Still,  it   professes  to  recognize1    no     / 
principle  but  the  production  of  the   greatest 
eventual  good  with  the  least  immediate  injury, 
and  to  regard  the  torture  or  the  death  of  any 
human  being  as  unjust,  of  whatever  mischief       , 
he  may  have  been  the  author,  so  long  as2  the 
result  shall  not  more  than  compensate  for  the 
immediate  pain.     Such  are  the  only  justifiable 
principles  and  such  is  the  [true]  reason  of  law.3     \s 
[A  blank  of  a  third  of  a  page.] 
Mankind,  transmitting   from  generation  to 
generation  the  horrible4  legacy  of  accumulated 
vengeances,  and  pursuing  with  the  feelings  of 
duty  the  misery  of  their  fellow-beings  have  not 
failed   to   attribute   to   the   universal  cause  a 
character  analogous  with  their  own.   The  image 
of  this  invisible  mysterious  being  is  more  or  less  f.  19 
excellent  and  perfect,  resembles  more  or  less  its    y 
original  and  object 5  in  proportion  to  the  per- 
fectness  6  of  the  mind  on  which  it  is  impressed. 
Thus,  the  nation  which  has  arrived  at  the  highest 
step   in   the   scale   of  moral   progression   will 
believe  most  purely  in  that  God  the  knowledge 
of  whose  real  attributes  [has]  been T  considered 
as  the  firmest  basis  of  the  true  religion.     The 
reason  of  the  belief  of  each  individual   also 
will  be  so  far  regulated  by  his  conceptions  of 
what  is  good.      Thus,  the  conceptions  which 
any  nation  or  indiv[id]ual 8   entertains  of  the 

1  1859 :  it  recognizes  .  .  .  and  regards  the  torture 
3  1859:  so  that 

3  This  sentence  was  omitted  in  1859  ;  it  is  partly  written 
in  pencil.  4  1859 :  the  legacy 

5  1859 :  resembles  more  or  less  its  original 

6  1859:  perfection 

7  MS. :  have  been  (as  in  the  first  draft  attributes  teas 
subject)  8  Inserted  over  the  line  and  written  indivuals 
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God  of  its  popular  worship  may  be  inferred 
from  their  own  actions  and  opinions  which  are 
the  subjects  of  their  approbation  among  their 
fellow-men.  Jesus  Christ  instructed  his  disciples 
to  be  perfect  as  their  father  in  Heaven  is  perfect, 
declaring  at  the  same  time  his  belief  that  human 
perfection  requires  the  refraining  from  revenge 
or  retribution  in  any  of  its  various  shapes.  The 
perfection  of  the  human  and  the  divine  charac- 
ter is  thus  asserted  to  be  the  same:  man  by 
resembling  God  fulfils  most  accurately  the 
tendencies  of  his  nature,  and  God  comprehends 
within  itself1  all  that  constitutes  human  per- 
f.  19  v  fection.  Thus  God  is  a  model  thro  which  the 
excellence  of  man  is  to  be  estimated,2  whilst 
the  abstract  perfection  of  the  human  character 
is  the  type  of  the  actual  perfection  of  the  divine. 
It  is  not  to  [be1  believed  that  a  person  of  such 
comprehensive  views  as  Jesus  Christ  could  have 
fallen  into  so  manifest  a  contradiction  as  to 
assert  that  men  would  be  tortured  after  death 
by  that  being  whose  character  is  held  up  as  a 
model  to  human  kind  because  he  is  incapable 
of  malevolence  or  revenge.  All  the  arguments 
which  have  been  brought  forward  to  justify 
retribution,  fail  when  retribution  is  destined 
neither  to  operate  as  an  example  to  other 
agents,  nor  to  the  offender  himself.  How  feeble 
such  reasoning  is  to  be  considered  has  been 
already  shewn  ;  but  it  is  the  character  of  an 
evil  daemon  to  consign  the  beings  whom  he  has 
endowed  with  sensation  to  improfitable  anguish. 
The  peculiar  circumstances  attendant  on  the 
conception  of  God  casting  sinners  to  burn  in 
1  1859 :  himself       2  measured  written  above  estimated 
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Hell  forever,  combine  to  render  that  concep- 
tion the  most  perfect  specimen  of  the  greatest 
imaginable  crime.  Jesus  Christ  represented 
God  as  the  principle  of  all  good,  the  source  of  t  80 
all  happiness,  the  wise  and  benevolent  creator 
and  preserver  of  all  living  things.  But  the 
interpreters  of  his  doctrine  have  confounded  the 
good  and  the  evil  principle.  They  observed 
the  emanations  of  their1  universal  natures  to 
be  inextricably  in  tangled  in  the  world,  and 
trembling  before  the  power  of  the  cause  of  all 
things  addressed  to  it  such  flattery  as  is  accep- 
table to  the  ministers  of  human  tyranny, 
attributing  love  and  wisdom  to  those  energies 
which  they  felt  to  be  exerted  indifferently  for 
the  purposes  of  benefit  and  calamity.  Jesus 
Christ  expressly  asserts  that  distinction  between 
the  good  and  evil  principle  which  it  has  been 
the  practise  of  all  theologians  to  confound. 
How  far  his  doctrines,  or  their  interpretation, 
may  be  true,  it  would  scarcely  have  been  worth 
while  to  enquire,  if  the  one  did  not  afford  an 
example  and  an  incentive  to  the  attainment  of 
true  virtue,  whilst  the  other  holds  out  a  sanc- 
tion and  apology  for  every  species  of  mean  and 
cruel  vice. 

TO    BELONG   TO    SOME    OTHER    PART 

INTRODUCTION 2 

It  cannot  be  precisely  ascertained  [in] 3  what 
degree  Jesus  Christ  accomodated  his  doctrines 

1  Possibly  these 

2  Title  and  note  om.  1859.     Cf.  Introductory  Note. 

3  MS. :  to  {cancelled) 
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20  v  to  the  opinions  of  his  auditors,  or  in  what 
degree  he  really  said  all  that  he  is  related 
to  have  said.1  He  has  left  no  written  record 
of  himself  and  we  are  compelled  to  judge  from 
the  imperfect  and  obscure  information  which 
his  biographers,  persons  certainly  of  very  un- 
disciplined and  undiscriminating  minds,  have 
transmitted  to  posterity.  These  writers,  our 
only  guides,  impute  sentiments  to  Jesus  Christ 
which  flatly  contradict  each  other.2  They 
represent  him  as  narrow  superstitious  or  ex- 
quisitely vindictive  and  malicious.3  They  insert 
in  the  midst  of  a  strain  of  impassioned  eloquence, 
or  sagest  exhortation,  a  sentiment  only  remark- 
able for  its  naked  and  drivelling  folly.  But 
it  is  not  difficult  to  distinguish  the  inventions 
by  which  these  historians  have  filled  up  the 
interstices  of  tradition,  or  corrupted  the  sim- 
plicity of  truth,  from  the  real  character  of  the 
object  of  their  rude  amazement.4     They  have 

f.  21  left  sufficiently  clear  indications  of  the  genuine 
character  of  Jesus  Christ  to  rescue  it  forever 
from  the  imputations  cast  upon  it  by  their 
ignorance  and  fanaticism.  We  discover  that 
he  is  the  enemy  of  oppression  and  of  falsehood, 
that  he  is  the  advocate  of  equal  justice,  that 

1  Shelley  had  first  written :  In  the  picture  which  [is] 
here  attempted  to  be  delineated  of  his  system  and  his 
character  the  most  liberal  construction  is  carefully  put 
on  those  circumstances  which  have  been  considered  most 
equivocal — a  very  clear  and  outspoken  statement  of  Shelley's 
method. 

2  MS. :  others 

3  Notes  of  interrogation  and  exclamation  have  been 
inserted,  apparently  in  the  same  ink. 

4  1859:  the  real  character  of  their  rude  amazement 
which  was  quite  unintelligible. 
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he  is  neither  disposed  to  sanction  bloodshed  or 
deciet  under  whatsoever  pretences  their  practise 
may  be  vindicated.  We  discover  that  he  was 
a  man  of  meek ]  and  majestic  demeanour,  calm 
in  danger,  of  natural  and  simple  thought  and 
habits,  beloved  to  adoration  by  his  adherents, 
unmoved  and  solemn  and  serene.2  It  is  utterly 
incredible  that  this  man  said  that  if  you  hated  3 
your  enemy  you  would  find  it  to  your  account 
to  return  him  good  for  evil,  since  by  such 
temporary  oblivion  of  vengeance  you  would 
heap  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head.     Where  such  ^ 

contradictions  occur,  a  favourable  construction 
is  warranted  by  the  general  innocence  of  man- 
ners and  comprehensiveness  of  views  which  he  f.  21  v 
is  represented  to  possess.4 

The  rule  of  criticism  to  be  adopted  in  judging 
of  the  life  actions  and  words  of  a  man  who  has 
acted  any  conspicuous  part  in  the  revolutions 
of  the  world  should  not  be  narrow.  We  ought 
to  form  a  general  image  of  his  character  and 
of  his  doctrines,  and  refer  to  this  whole  the 
distinct  portions  of  actions  and  of  speech  by  ^ 

which  they  are  diversified.  It  is  not  here 
asserted  that  no  contradictions  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  have  place5  in  the  system  of  Jesus 
Christ,  between  doctrines  promulgated  in  dif- 
ferent states  of  feeling  or  information,  or  even 
such  as  are  implied  in  the  enunciation  of  a 
scheme  of  thought  various  and  obscure  thro 
its  immensity  and  depth.  It  is  not  asserted 
that   no   degree   of    human    indignation    ever 

1  1859 :  weak  2  1859  :  severe 

3  1859 :  if  you  hate 

4  first  written  posess,  corrected  into  pofsess. 

5  1859 :  to  have  taken  place 

C   2 
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hurried  him  beyond  the  limits  which  his  calmer 
mood  had  placed  to  dissapprobation  against 
f.  22  vice  and  folly.  Those  deviations  from  the 
history  of  his  life  are  alone  to  be  vindicated 
which  represent  his  own  essential  character  in 
contradiction  with  itself.1  Every  human  mind 
has,  what  Lord  Bacon  *  calls  its  idola  specus, 
peculiar  images  which  reside  in  the  inner  cave 
of  thought.  These  constitute  the  essential  and 
distinctive  character  of  every  human  being,  to 
which  every  action  and  every  word  bears 2 
intimate  relation,  and  by  which  in  depicturing  3 
a  character  the  genuineness  and  meaning  of 
those  words  and  actions  are  to  be  determined. 
Every  fanatic  or  enemy  of  virtue  is  not  at 
liberty  to  misrepresent  the  greatest  geniuses 
and  the  most  heroic  defenders  of  all  that  is 
valuable  in  this  mortal  world.  His  story 4  to 
gain  any  credit  must  contain  some  truth,  and 
that  truth  shall  thus  be  made  a  sufficient  indi- 
cation of  his  prejudice  and  his  deciet. 

With  respect  to  the  miracles  which   these 
f.  22  v  biographers  have  related :   I  have  already  de- 
clined to  enter  into   any  discussion  on  their 
nature  or  their  existence.     The  supposition  of 

*  Bacon  Novum  Organum  App.  53. — De  aug.  scien. 
Lib.  V.  c.  4.6 


1  There  is  a  space  left  for  a  note,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page :  as  in 

2  1859:  have     Cff.  18.  8  1859:  depicting 

4  1859 :  History,  to  gain  any  credit,  must  contain  some 
truth,  and  that  truth  shall  thus  be  made  a  sufficient 
indication  of  prejudice  and  deceit.  This  cut  off  the  sentence 
from  the  preceding  one.  Shelley  means  :  '  The  work  of  the 
fanatic  who  misrepresents  the  greatest  geniuses  .  .  .  the 
-prejudice  and  deceit  of  that  fanatic.'' 

5  Shelley's  note  om.  1859. 
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their  falsehood  or  their  truth  would  modify 
in  no  degree  the  hues  of  the  picture  which  is 
attempted  to  be  delineated.  To  judge  truly 
of  the  moral  and  philosophical  character  of 
Socrates  it  is  not  necessary  to  determine  the 
question  of  the  familiar  Spirit  which  it  is 
supposed  that  he  believed  to  attend  him.1 
The  power  of  the  human  mind  relatively  to 
intercourse  with  or  dominion  over  the  invisible 
world  is  doubtless  an  interesting  theme  of 
discussion,  but  the  connection  of  the  instance 
of  Jesus  Christ  with  the  established  religion  of 
the  country  in  which  I  write  renders  it  dan- 
gerous to  subject  oneself  to  the  imputation  of 
introducing  new  gods  or  abolishing  old  ones, 
nor  is  the  duty  of  mutual  forbearance  sufficiently 
understood  to  render  it  certain  that  the  meta- 
physician and  the  moralist,  even  tho  he  carefully 
sacrifize  a  cock  to  Esculapius,  may  not  recieve 
something  analogous  to  the  bowl  of  hemlock 
for  the  reward  of  his  labours. 

Much  however  of  what  his  biographers  have 
asserted  is  not  to  be  rejected  merely  because 
inferences  inconsistent  with  the  general  spirit  f.  23 
of  his  system  are  to  be  deduced2  from  its 
admission.  Jesus  Christ  did  what  every  other 
reformer  who  has  produced  any  considerable 
effect  upon  the  world  has  done.  He  accom- 
modated his  doctrines  to  the  preposessions  of 
those  whom  he  addressed.  He  used  a  language 
for  this  view  sufficiently  familiar  to  our  com- 
prehensions.  He  said — However  new  or  strange 


1  1859 :  to  attend  on  him. 

2  1859:  adduced 
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my  doctrines  may  appear  to  you,  they  are,  in 
fact  only  the  restoration  and  re-establishment 
of  those  original  institutions  and  antient  customs 
of  your  own  law  and  religion.  The  constitu- 
tion of  your  faith  and  policy,  altho  perfect  in 
their  origin,  have  become  corrupt  and  altered, 
and  have  fallen  into  decay.  I  profess  to  restore 
them  to  their  pristine  authority  and  splendour. 
'  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law 
and  the  prophets.  I  am  not  come  to  destroy 
but  to  fulfill.  Till  Heaven  and  Earth  pass 
away,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise 
pass  from  the  Law  till  all  be  fulfilled."' — Thus 
like  a  skilful  orator  (see  Cicero  de  Oratore), 
he  secures  the  prejudices  of  his  auditors,  and 
induces  them  by  his  professions  of  sympathy 
with  iheir  feelings,  to  enter  with  a  willing  mind 
into  the  exposition  of  his  own.  The  art  of 
persuasion  differs  from  that  of  reasoning ;  and 
it  is  of  no  small  moment  to  the  success  even 
f.  23  v  of  a  true  cause  that  the  judges  who  are  to 
determine  on  its  merits  should  be  free  from 
those  national  and  religious  predilections  which 
render  the  multitude  both  deaf  and  blind. 
Let  not  this  practise  be  considered  as  an 
unworthy  artifice.  It  were  best  for  the  cause 
of  reason  that  mankind  should  acknowledge 
no  authority  but  its  own,  but  it  is  useful  to 
a  certain  extent,  that  they  should  not  con- 
sider those  institutions  which  they  have  been 
habituated  to  reverence  as  opposing  an  obstacle 
to  its  admission.  All  reformers  have  been 
compelled  to  practise  this  misrepresentation 
of  their  own  true  feelings  and  opinions.  It 
is  deeply  to  be  lamented  that  a  word  should 
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ever  issue  from  human  lips  which  contains  the 
minutest  alloy  of  dissimulation,  or  simulation, 
or  hypocrisy,  or  exaggeration,  or  any  thing  but 
the  precise  and  rigid  image  which  is  present 
to  the  mind,  and  which  ought  to  dictate  the 
expression.  But  this  practise  of  entire  *  sincerity 
towards  other  men  would  avail  to  no  good  end, 
if  they  were  incapable  of  practising  it  towards 
their  own  minds.  In  fact,  truth  cannot  be 
communicated  until  it  is  percieved.  The  in- 
terests therefore  of  truth  required  that  an 
orator  should  so  far  as  possible  produce  in  his  f.  24 
hearers  that  state  of  mind  in  which  alone  his 
exhortations  could  fairly  be  contemplated  and 
examined. 

Having  produced  this  favorable  disposition 
of  mind  Jesus  Christ  proceeds  to  qualify  and 
finally  to  abrogate  the  system  of  the  Jewish 
law.2  He  descants  upon  its  insufficiency  as 
a  code  of  moral  conduct,  which  it  professed 
to  be*,  and  absolutely  selects  the  law  of 
retaliation  as  an  instance  of  the  absurdity 
and  immorality  of  its  institutions,  f  The 
conclusion  of  the  speech 

is  in  a  strain  of  most  daring  and  most  im- 
passioned 3  speculation.  He  seems  emboldened 
by  the  success  of  his  exculpation  to  the  multi- 
tude to  declare  in  public  the  utmost  singularity 

*  See  verse  21.  27.  31.  33 
t  38  Matt.  chap.  v.  4 


1  1859 :  the  practice  of  utter  ^q 

a  law  is  cancelled  in  the  MS.  3  1859 :  impassionate 

4  Shelley's  notes  om.  1859.     The  verses  pointed  out  in  the 
first  note  belong  to  the  same  chapter  of  St.  Matt. 
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of  his  faith.  He  tramples  upon  all  recieved 
opinions,  on  all  the  cherished  luxuries  and 
superstitions  of  mankind.  He  bids  them  cast 
aside  the  chains1  of  custom  and  blind  faith 
by  which  they  have  been  encompassed  from 
the  very  cradle  of  their  being,  and  become  the 
imitators  and  ministers  of  the  Universal  God.2 
[one  page  blank.] 

f.  25  Equality  of  Mankind. 

The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me  because 
he  hath  chosen  me  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
the  poor,  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken- 
hearted, to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives, 
and  recovery  of  sight  to  the  blind,  and  to  set  at 
liberty  them  that  are  bruised.    (Luke  iv.  v.  18.) 

This  is  an  enunciation  of  all  that  Plato  and 
Diogenes  have  speculated  upon  of3  the  equality 
of  mankind.  They  saw  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  human  species  were  reduced  to  the 
situation  of  squalid  ignorance,  and  moral 
imbecility,  for  the  purpose  of  purveying  for 
the  luxury  of  a  few,  and  contributing  to  the 
satisfaction  of  their  thirst  for  power.  Too 
mean-spirited  and  too  feeble  in  resolve  to 
attempt  the  conquest  of  their  own  evil  passions, 
and  of  the  difficulties  of  the  material  world, 
men  sought  dominion  over  their  fellow-men  as 
an  easy  method  to  gain  that  apparent  majesty 
and  power  which  the  instinct  of  their  nature 
requires.     Plato  wrote  the  scheme  of  a  republic 

1  1859:  claims 

2  1859 :  and  receive  the  imitator  and  minister  of  the 
Universal  God.     Cf.  Introductory  Note. 

3  1859  :  have  speculated  upon  the  equality 
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in  which  law  should  watch  over  the  equal 
distribution  of  the  external  instruments  of 
unequal  power :  honours,  property  and  1 

Diogenes  devised  a  nobler  and  more  worthy 
system  of  opposition  to  the  system  of  slave  and 
tyrant.  He  said,  It  is  in  the  power  of  each  f.  25  v 
individual  to  level  the  inequality  which  is  the 
topic  of  the  complaint  of  mankind.  Let  him 
be  aware  of  his  own  worth  and  the  station 
which  he  really  2  occupies  in  the  scale  of  moral 
beings.  Diamonds  and  gold,  palaces  and 
sceptres  derive  their  value  from  the  opinion 
of  mankind.  The  only  sumptuary  law  which 
can  be  imposed  on  the  use  and  fabrication  of 
these  instruments  of  mischief  and  deciet,  these 
symbols  of  successful  injustice,  is  the  law  of 
opinion.  Every  man  posesses  the  power  in 
this  respect,  to  legislate  for  himself.  Let  him 
be  well  aware  of  his  own  worth,  and  moral 
dignity.     Let  him  yield  in  3  to 

any  wiser  or  worthier  than  he  so  long  as  he 
accords  no  veneration  to  the  splendour  of  his 
apparell,  the  luxury  of  his  food,  the  multitude 
of  his  flatterers  and  slaves.  It  is  because,  6 
mankind,  ye  value  and  seek  the  empty  pageantry 
of  wealth  and  social  power  that  ye  are  enslaved 
to  its  posessions.4  Decrease5  your  physical 
wants,  learn  to  live,  so  far  as  nourishment  and 
shelter  are  concerned  like  the  beasts  of  the 
forest  and  the  birds  of  the  air;   ye  will  need 

1  1859 :  honours,  property  etc. 

2  1859  ;  which  he  occupies 

3  The  blank  filled  1859  :  in  meek  reverence 
*  MS. :  posessons. 

5  The  word  is  cancelled  in  MS.  and  two  others  {illegible) 
are  substituted. 
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not  to  complain  that  other  individuals  of  your 
species  are  surrounded  by  the  diseases  of  luxury 
f.  26  and  the  vices  of  subserviency.1  With  all  those 
who  are  truly  wise,  there  will  be  an  entire 
community,  not  only  of  thoughts  and  feelings, 
but  also  of  external  posessions.  Insomuch 
therefore  as  ye  love  on[e  a]nother,2  ye  may 
enjoy  the  community  of  whatsoever  benefits 
arise  from  the  inventions  of  civilized  life.  They 
are  of  value  only  for  purposes  of  mental  power, 
they  are  of  value  only  as  they  are  capable  of 
being  shared  and  applied  to  the  common 
advantage  of  philosophy  and — 3  If  there  be  no 
love  among  men  whatever  institutions  they 
may  frame,  must  be  subservient  to  the  same 
purpose :  to  the  continuance  of  inequality.  If 
there  be  no  love  among  men,  it  is  best  that 
he  who  sees  thro  the  hollowness  of  their  pro- 
fessions, should  fly  from  their  society  and  suffice 
to  his  own  soul.  In  wisdom  he  will  thus  lose 
nothing,  in  peace4  he  will  gain  every  thing. 
In  proportion  to  the  love  existing  among  men, 
so  will  be  the  community  of  property  and  power. 
Among  true  and  real  friends  all  is  common, 
and  were  ignorance  and  envy,  and  superstition 
banished  from  the  world  all  mankind  would 
be  as  friends.  The  only  perfect  and  genuine 
f.  26  v  republic  is  that  which  comprehends  every  living 
being.  Those  distinctions  which  have  been 
artificially  set  up  of  nations  and  cities,5  and 

1  1859:  subserviency  and  oppression.    But  oppression 
is  a  mere  alternative  to  subserviency,  being  im*itten  over  it, 

2  1859 :  as  ye  live  [wisely] 

8  1859:   common   advantage    of  philosophy;    and  if 
there  be  .  .  . 
*  1859 :  power  5  1859 :  nations,  societies 
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families  and  religions  are  only  general  names 
expressing  the  abhorrence  and  contempt  with 
which  men  blindly  consider  their  fellow-men. 
I  love  my  country,  I  love  the  city  in  which 
I  was  born,  my  parents  and  my  wife  and  the 
children  of  my  care,  and  to  this  city  this 
woman  and  this  nation,  it  is  incumbent  on 
me  to  do  all  the  benefit  in  my  power. — To 
what  do  these  distinctions  point,  but  to  an 
indirect1  denial  of  the  duty  which  humanity 
imposes  on  you  of  doing  every  possible  good, 
to  every  individual,  under  whatever  denomina- 
tion he  may  be  comprehended,  to  whom  you 
have  the  power  of  doing  it  [?]  You  ought 
to  love  all  mankind,  nay,  every  individual  of 
mankind  ;  you  ought  not  to  love  the  individuals 
of  y[ou]r  domestic  circle  less,  but  to  love  those 
who  exist  beyond  it,  more.  Once  make  the 
feelings  of  confidence  and  affection  universal 
and  the  distinctions  of  property  and  power 
will  vanish:  nor  are  they  to  be  abolished 
without  substituting  something  equivalent  in 
mischief  to  them,  until  all  mankind  shall  ac- 
knowledge an  entire  community  of  rights. 
But,  as  the  shades  of  night  are  dispelled  by 
the  faintest  glimmerings  of  dawn,  so  shall  the 
minutest  progress  of  the  benevolent  feelings 
disperse  in  some  degree  the  gloom  of  tyranny 
and  slavery [,]  ministers 2  of  mutual  suspicion 
and  abhorrence. 

Your  physical  wants  are  few,  whilst  those  of  f.  27 
your  mind  an.d  heart  cannot  be  numbered  or 

1  1850 :  evident  denial 

2  1S59 :  the  gloom  of  tyranny,  and  [curb  the]  ministers 
of  mutual  suspicion 
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described  from  their  multitude  and  complica- 
tion. To  secure  the  gratification  of  the  former, 
men  have  made  themselves  the  bond-slaves  of 
each  other.1  They  have  cultivated  these  meaner 
wants  to  so  great  an  excess  as  to  judge  nothing 
valuable  or  desirable  but  what 2  relates  to  their 
gratification.  Hence  has  arisen  a  system  of 
passions  which  loses  sight  of  the  end  which 
they  were  originally  awakened  to  attain. 
Fame,  power  and  gold  are  loved  for  their  own 
sakes,  are  worshipped  with  a  blind  and  habi- 
tual idolatry.  The  pageantry  of  empire,  and 
the  fame  of  irresistible  might  is  contemplated 
by  its  possessor  3  with  unmeaning  complacency, 
without  a  retrospect  to  the  properties  which 
first  made  him  consider  them  of  value.  It  is 
from  the  cultivation  of  the  most  contemptible 
properties  of  human  nature,  that  the  discord 
and    torpor    and  4    by    which   the 

moral  universe  is  disordered  essentially  depend. 
So  long  as  these  are  the  ties  by  which  human 
society  is  connected,  let  it  not  be  admired 5 
that  they  are  fragile, 
f.  27  v  Before  man  can  be  free  and  equal  and  truly 
wise  he  must  cast  aside  the  chains  of  habit 
and  superstition,  he  must  strip  sensuality  of 
its  pomp  and  selfishness  of  its  excuses,  and 
contemplate  actions  and  objects  as  they  really 
are.  He  will  discover  the  wisdom  of  universal 
love.     He  will  feel  the  meanness  and  the  in- 

1  1859:  you  have  made  yourselves.     In  MS.,  men  is 
written  over  ye,  and  them  over  your. 

2  1859 :  nothing  so  valuable  or  desirable  [as]  what 

3  1859 :  are  contemplated  by  the  possessor 

4  1859  blank  filled:  indifference 

5  1859 :  admitted  which  made  no  sense. 
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justice  of  sacrifizing  the  leisure  !  and  the  liberty 
of  his  fellow-men  to  the  indulgence  of  his 
physical  appetites  and  becoming  a  party  to 
their  degradation  by  the  consummation  of  his 
own.  He  will  consider  Evytvtias  be  kcll  bo£as 
irpoo-Koa-fxruxaTa     kclkicls    eivai,    \i.ovr\v    re    opOrjv 

1T0\LT€iaV    €LVCll    TK]V    €V    KOCTjUta).2 

3  Such,  with  those  differences  only  incidental 
to  the  age  and  the  state  of  society  in  which4 
they  were  promulgated,  appear  to  have  been 
the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  assert  that  they  have  been  the  doc- 
trines of  every  just  and  compassionate  mind 
that  ever  speculated  on  the  social  nature  of 
man.  The  dogma  of  the  equality  of  mankind 
has  been  advocated  with  various  success  in 
different  ages  of  the  world.  It  was  imper- 
fectly understood,  but  a  kind  of  instinct  in  its  f. 
favour  influenced  considerably  on  the  practise  5 
of  antient  Greece  and  Rome.  Attempts  to 
establish  usages  founded  on  this  dogma  have 
been  made  in  modern  Europe,  in  several  in- 
stances since  the  revival  of  literature  and  the 
arts.  Rousseau  has  vindicated  this  opinion 
with  all  the  eloquence  of  sincere  and  earnest 
faith,  and  is  perhaps  the  philosopher  among  the 
moderns  who  in  the  structure  of  his  feelings 

1  1859:  reason  2  Ihe  Greek  quotation  om.  185% 

3  The  paragraph  first  began:  The  wise  man  neither 
marries  nor  is  given  in  marriage.  This  is  the  only  quota- 
tion which  suggests  how  Shelley  could  assimilate,  as  he  says 
in  an  unpublished  note  on  the  same  MS.,  the  views  of  Christ 
and  those  of  the  Cynics.  Cf  the  fragment  on  Marriage, 
p.  56. 

4  in  which  cancelled  in  MS.,  but  nothing  substituted. 
3  1859  :  influence  the  practice 
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and  understanding  resembles  most  nearly  the 
mysterious  sage  of  Judaea.  It  is  impossible 
to  read  those  passionate  words  in  which  Jesus 
Christ  upbraids  the  pusillanimity  and  sen- 
suality of  mankind,  without  being  stron[g]ly 
reminded  of  the  more  connected  and  systematic 
enthusiasm  of  Rousseau.  *  No  man '  says  Jesus 
Christ,  'can  serve  two  masters. 

[a  blank  of  half  a  page]  l 
f.  28  v  Take  ther[e]fore  no  thought  for  the  morrow, 
for  the  morrow  shall  take  thought  for  the 
things  of  itself.  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof.' — If  we  would  profit  by  the  wis- 
dom of  a  sublime  and  poetical  mind  we  must 
beware  of  the  vulgar  error  of  interpreting 
literally  every  expression  which  [it] 2  employfs.] 
Nothing  can  well  be  more  remote  from  truth 
.  than  the  literal  and  strict  construction  of  such 
expressions  as  Jesus  Christ  delivers,  or  than 
it  were  3  best  for  man  that  he  should  abandon 
all  his  acquirements  in  physical  and  intellectual 
science  and  depend  on  the  spontaneous  pro- 
ductions of  Nature  for  his  subsistence.  No- 
thing is  more  obviously  false  than  that  the 
remedy  for  the  inequality  among  men  consists 
in  their  return  to  the  condition  of  savages 
and  beasts.  Philosophy  will  never  be  under- 
stood if  we  approach  the  study  of  its  mysteries 
with  so  narrow  and  illiberal  conceptions  of  its 
f.  29  universality.     Rousseau  certainly  did  not  mean 

1  Shelley  evidently  meant  to  quote  all  the  passage  in  Matt. 
6,  24-34. 

2  1859 :  every  expression  it  employs.     The  MS.  reads : 
which  they  employ 

3  1859 :  or  than  [to  imagine  that]  it  were 
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to  persuade  the  immense  population  of  his 
country  to  abandon  all  the  arts  of  life  destroy 
their  habitations  and  their  temples  and  be- 
come the  inhabitants  of  the  woods.  He 
addressed  the  most  enlightened  of  his  com- 
patriots, and  endeavoured  to  persuade  them 
to  set  the  example  of  a  pure  and  simple  life, 
by  placing  in  the  strongest  point  of  view  his 
conceptions  of  the  calamitous  and  diseased 
aspect  which,  overgrown 1  as  it  is  with  the 
vices  of  sensuality  and  selfishness,  is  exhibited 
by  civilized  society.  Nor  can  it  be  believed 
that  Jesus  Christ  endeavoured  to  prevail  on 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  neither  to  till 
their  fields  nor  to  frame  a  shelter  against  the 
sky,  nor  to  provide  food  for  the  morrow.  He 
simply  exposes  with  the  passionate  rhetoric  of 
enthusiastic  love  towards  all  human  beings  the 
miseries  and  mischiefs  of  that  system  which 
makes  all  things  subservient  to  the  subsistence 
of  the  material  frame  of  man.  He  warns 
them  that  no  man  can  serve  two  masters,  God 
and  Mammon :  that  it  is  impossible  at  once  f.  29  v 
to  be  high-minded  and  just,  and  wise,  and 
comply  with  the  accustomed  forms  of  human 
society,  seek  honour  2  wealth  or  empire  either 
from  the  idolatry  of  habit,  or  as  the  direct 
instruments  of  sensual  gratification.  He  in- 
structs them  that  clothing  and  food  and  shelter 
are  not,  as  they  suppose  the  true  end  of  human 
life  but  only  certain  means  to  be  valued  in 
proportion  to  their  subserviency  to  that  end. 
These  means  it  is  the  right  of  every  human 

1  overshadowed  written  over  overgrown 

2  1859:  power 
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being  to  posess,1  and  that  in  the  same  degree. 
In  this  respect  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the 
lilies  of  the  field  are  examples  for  the  imitation 
of  mankind.  They  are  clothed  and  fed  by  the 
Universal  God.  Permit,  therefore,  the  spirit 
of  this  benignant  principle  to  visit  your  intel- 
lectual frame,  or,  in  other  words  become  just 
and  pure.  When  you  understand  the  degree 
of  attention  which  the  requisitions  of  your 
physical  nature  demand,  you  will  percieve  how 
little  labour  suffices  for  their  satisfaction. 
Your  heavenly  father  knoweth  that  you  have 
need  of  these  things.  The  universal  Harmony 
or  Reason  which  makes  your  passive  frame  of 
thought  its  dwelling  in  proportion  to  the 
purity  and  majesty  of  its  nature,  will  instruct 
you  if  ye  are  willing  to  attain  that  exalted 
condition,  in  what  manner  to  posess  all  the 
f.  30  objects  necessary  for  your  material  subsistence. 
All  men  are  invocated2  to  become  thus  pure 
and  happy.  All  men  are  called  to  participa- 
tion in  the  community  of  nature's  gifts.3 
The  man  who  has  fewest  bodily  wants 
approaches  nearest  to  the  divine  nature. 
Satisfy  these  wants,  at  the  cheapest  rate,  and 
expend  the  remaining  energies  of  your  nature 
in  the  attainment   of  virtue   and   knowledge. 

1  A  correction  for  attain.  &    2  1859:  [impelled]. 

3  The  following  sentences  are  given  as  they  stand  in 
Lady  Shelley's  edition.  And  such  was  the  original  order 
in  the  MS.  But  two  parentheses,  with  crosses  for  reference, 
show  that  some  change  was  intended;  apparently  Shelley 
would  have  read:  Ye  can  expend  thus  no  labour  on 
mechanism  consecrated  to  luxury  and  pride.  How 
abundant  will  not  be  your  progress  in  all  that  truly 
ennobles  and  extends  human  nature !  The  man  who 
has  fewest  bodily  wants  approaches  nearest . .  . 
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The  mighty  frame  of  the  wonderful  and  lovely 
world  is  the  food  of  your  contemplation,  and 
living  beings  who  resemble  your  own  nature 
and  are  bound  to  you  by  similarity  of  sensa- 
tions are  destined  to  be  the  nutriment  of  your 
affections :  united  they  are  the  consummation 
of  the  widest  hopes  that  your  mind  can  con- 
tain. Ye  can  expend  thus  no  labour  on 
mechanism  consecrated  to  luxury  and  pride. 
How  abundant  will  not  be  your  progress  in 
all  that  truly  ennobles  and  extends  human 
nature !  By  rendering  yourselves  thus  worthy, 
ye  will  be  as  free  in  your  imaginations  as  the 
swift  and  many-coloured  fowls  of  the  air,  and 
as  beautiful  in  your1  simplicity  as  the  lilies  of 
the  field. 

In  proportion  as  mankind  becomes  wise, 
yes,  in  exact  proportion  to  that  wisdom 
should  be  the  extinction  of  the  unequal  sys- 
tem under  which  they  now  subsist.  Govern- f.  30  v 
ment2  is  in  fact  the  mere  badge  of  their 
depravity.  They  are  so  little  aware  of  the 
inestimable  benefits  of  mutual  love  as  to 
indulge  without  thought  and  almost  without 
motive  in  the  worst  excesses  of  selfishness  and 
malice.  Hence  without  graduating  human 
society  into  a  scale  of  empire  and  subjection, 
its  very  existence  has  become  impossible.  It 
is  necessary  that  universal  benevolence  should 
supersede  the  regulations  of  precedent  and 
prescription,  before  these  regulations  can  safely 
be  abolished.  Meanwhile  their  very  subsis- 
tence depends  on  the  system  3  of  injustice  and 

1  1859 :  pure  2  MS. :  Government  &  is 

3  Cancelled  iri  MS. 

6H.  PR,  D 
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violence  which  they  have  been  devised  to 
palliate.  They  suppose  men  endowed  with 
the  power  of  deliberating  and  determining 
for  their  equals;  whilst  these  men  as  frail 
and  as  ignorant  as  the  multitude  whom  they 
rule,  posess,  as  a  practical  consequence  of 
this  power,  the  right  which  they  of  necessity 
exercise  to  pervert1  together  with  their  own 
the  physical  and  moral  and  intellectual  nature 
of  all  mankind.  It  is  the  object  of  wisdom  to 
equalize  the  distinctions  on  which  this  power 
depends ;  by  exhibiting  in  their  proper  worth- 
lessness  the  objects,  a  contention  concerning 
which  renders  its  existence  a  necessary  evil. 
The  evil  in  fact  is  virtually  abolished  wher- 
f.  31  ever  justice  is  practised,  and  it  is  abolished  in 
precise  proportion  to  the  prevalence  of  true 
virtue.  The  whole  frame  of  human  things  is 
infected  by  the  insidious  poison.  Hence  it  is 
that  man  is  blind  in  his  understanding,  cor- 
rupt in  his  moral  sense,  and  diseased  in  his 
physical  functions.  The  wisest  and  most 
sublime  of  the  antient  poets  saw  this  truth, 
and  embodied  their  conception  of  its  value  in 
retrospect  to  the  earliest  ages  of  mankind. 
They  represented  equality  as  the  reign  of 
Saturn,  and  taught  that  mankind  had  gra- 
dually degenerated  from  the  virtue  which 
enabled  them  to  enjoy  or  maintain  this  happy 
state.  Their  doctrine  was  philosophically 
false.  Later  and  more  correct  observations 
have  instructed  us  that  uncivilized  man  is  the 
most  pernicious  and  miserable  of  beings,  and 
that  the  violence  and  injustice,  which  are  the 

1  1859:  prevent 
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genuine  indications  of  real  inequality  obtain 
in  the  society  of  these  beings  without  mixture 
and  without  palliation.1  Their  imaginations 
of  a  happier  state  of  human  society  were 
referred  indeed 2  to  the  3  period,  they 

ministered  indeed  to  thoughts  of  despondency 
and  sorrow.  But  they  were  the  children  of 
airy  hope,  the  prophets  and  parents  of 
mysterious4  futurity.  Man  was  once  as  a 
wild  beast,  he  has  become  a  moralist  a  meta- 
physician [a]  poet  and  an  astronomer  ; — 
Lucretius  or  Virgil  might  have  referred  the  f.  31  v 
comparison  to  themselves ;  and  as  a  proof  of 
this  progress  of  the  nature  of  man,  challenged 
a  comparison  with  the  cannibals  of  Scythia.* 
The  experience  of  the  ages  which  have  inter- 
vened between  the  present  period  and  that  in 
which  Jesus  Christ  taught  tends  to  prove  his 
doctrine  and  to  illustrate  theirs.  There  is 
more  equality,  because  there  is  more  justice 
among  mankind5  and  there  is  more  justice 
because  there  is  more 6  universal  knowledge.7 

To  the  accomplishment  of  such  mighty  hopes 
were  the  views  of  Jesus  Christ  extended ;  such 

*  Jesus  Christ  foresaw  what  these  poets  retrospectively 
imagined. 


1  1859  only :  of  these  beings  without  palliation. 

2  1859:  in  truth 

3  The  blank  filled  1859 :  Saturnian 

4  1859 :  man's  futurity. 

5  1859 :  there  is  more  justice,  and  there  is 

6  MS. :  more,  or  more  universal  knowledge.  It  is  a 
pity  that  Shelley  should  have  forgotten  a  word  after  the 
first  ■  more  \  as  it  would  no  doubt  have  corrected  the  purely 
intellectualistic  and  Godwinian  nature  of  the  statement. 

T  An  insertion  xoas  meant  here  * '  [slaves] 

D   2 
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did  he  believe  to  be  the  tendency  of  his  doc- 
trines :  the  abolition  of  artificial  distinctions 
among  mankind  so  far  as  the  love  which  it 
becomes  all  human  beings  to  bear  towards 
each  other,  and  the  knowledge  of  truth  from 
which  that  love  will  never  fail  to  be  produced 
avail  to  their  destruction, 
f.  32  A  young  man  came  to  Jesus  Christ  struck 
by  the  miraculous  dignity  and  simplicity  of 
his  character  and  attracted  by  the  words  of 
power  which  he  uttered.  He  demanded  to  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  followers  of  his  creed. 
Sell  all  that  thou  hast,  replied  the  philosopher, 
give  it  to  the  poor,  and  follow  me.  But  the 
young  man  had  large  posessions,  and  he l 
[a  blank  of  half  a  page.] 
The  system  of  equality  was  attempted,  after 
Jesus  Christ's  death  to  be  carried  into  effect 
by  his  followers.  '  They  that  believed  had  all 
things  common :  they  sold  their  possessions 
and  goods  and  parted  them  to  all  men  as 
every  man  had  need,  and  they  continued  daily 
with  one  accord  in  the  temple  and  breaking 
bread  from  house  to  house  did  eat  their  meat 
with  gladness  and  singleness  of  heart.''  Acts 
chap.  #,  v.  44  #  The  practical  application 
of  the  doctrines  of  strict  justice  to  a  state 
of  society  established  in  its  contempt  was  such 
f.  32  v  as  might  have  been  expected.  After  the 
transitory  glow  of  enthusiasm  had  faded  from 
the  minds  of  men  precedent  and  habit  resumed 
their  empire,  broke  like  a  universal  deluge  on 
one  shrinking   and    solitary    island.      Men  to 

1  1859  completes  the  quotation:    and  he   went  away 
sorrowing. 
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whom  birth  had  allotted  these !  posessions 
looked  with  complacency  on  sumptuous  apart- 
ments and  luxurious  food,  and  those  cere- 
monials of  delusive  majesty  which  surround 
the  throne  of  power  and  the  court  of  wealth. — 
Men  from  whom  these  things  were  withheld  by 
their  condition  began  again  to  gaze  with 
stupid  envy  on  their2  pernicious  splendour, 
and  by  desiring  the  false  greatness  of  another's 
state  to  sacrifize  the  intrinsic  majesty  3  of  their  ^ 
own.  The  demagogues  of  the  infant  republic 
of  the  Christian  sect  attaining,  thro  eloquence 
or  artifice  to  influence  among  its  members, 
first  violated,  under  the  pretence  of  watching 
over  their  integrity,  the  institutions  established 
for  the  common  and  equal  benefit  of  all. 
These  demagogues  artfully  silenced  the  voice 
of  the  moral  sense  among  them  by  engaging 
them  to  attend  not  so  much  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  virtuous  and  happy  life  in  this 
mortal  scene  as  to  the  attainment  of  a  fortu- 
nate condition  after  death;  not  so  much  to 
the  consideration  of  those  means  by  which  the  f.  33 
state  of  man  is  adorned  and  improved  as  an 
enquiry  into  the  secrets  of  the  connection 
between  God  and  the  world,  things  which 
they  well  knew  were  not  to  be  explained  or 
even  to  be  concieved. — The  system  of  equality 
which  they  established,  necessarily  fell  to  the 
ground,  because  it  is  a  system  that  must  result 

1  these  referring  to  'sumptuous  apartments''  and 
1  luxurious  food  \  which  have  not  been  mentioned  previously 
(one  among  many  instances  of  Shelley's  all-embracing, 
non-consecutive  constructions)  was  changed  in  1859  for 
ample 

2  om.  1859.  s  1859 .  dignity 
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from,  rather  than  precede  the  moral  improve- 
ment of  human  kind.     It  was  a  circumstance 
of  no  moment  that  the  first  adherents  of  the 
system  of  Jesus  Christ  cast  their  property  into 
a  common   stock.     The   same  degree   of  real 
community  of  property  could   have  subsisted 
without  this   formality,  which  served  only  to 
extend    a   temptation    of    dishonesty   to    the 
treasurers    of    so    considerable    a    patrimony. 
Every  man,  in  proportion  to  his  virtue,  con- 
siders   himself,     with    respect    to     the    great 
community  of  mankind   as   the    steward   and 
guardian    of  their   interests   in    the    property 
which  he  chances  to  posess.      Every  man,  in 
proportion  to  his  wisdom  sees  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  his  duty  to  employ  the  resources 
which  the  consent  of  mankind  has  entrusted 
to  his  discretion.     Such  is  the  annihilation  of 
the  unjust  inequality  of  powers  and  conditions 
existing  in  the  world,  so  gradually  and  inevit- 
ably is  the  progress  of  equality  accomodated 
to    the    progress    of   wisdom   and    of  virtue 
f.  33  v  among  mankind.     Meanwhile  some  benefit  has 
not  failed  to  flow  from  the  imperfect  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to   erect  a  system  of 
equal  rights  to  property  and  power  upon  the 
basis    of  arbitrary    institutions.      They   have 
undoubtedly  in  every  case  from  the  very  in- 
stability of  their    foundation1    failed.      Still 
they  constitute   a  record   of  those   epochs  at 
which  a  true  sense  of  justice  suggested  itself 
to  the  understandings   of  men,  so  that   they 
consented  to  forego  all  the  cherished  delights 
of  luxury  all  the  habitual  gratifications  arising 
1  1859:  formation 
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out  of  the  posession  or  the  expectations  of 
power,  all  the  superstitions  which  the  accu- 
mulated authority  of  ages  had  made  dear  and 
venerable  to  them.1  They  are  so  many 
trophies  erected  in  the  enemies  land,  to  mark 
the  limits  of  the  victorious  progress  of  truth 
and  justice. 

Jesus  Christ  did  not  fail  to  advert  to 

1  1859 :  with  which  the  accumulated  authority  of  ages 
had  made  them  dear  and  venerable.  In  the  MS.,  Shelley 
had  written  at  first :  with  which  the  accumulated  authority 
of  ages  had  riveted  their  imaginations.  He  omitted  to 
cancel  with  when  altering  his  sentence.  Hence  Lady 
Shelley's  mistake. 


FRAGMENT  ON  MARRIAGE 

(unpublished) 

In  the  same  notebook  as  the  e  Essay  on 
Christianity',  on  ff.  39-41,  occurs  what  appears 
to  be  the  beginning  of  an  Essay  on  the  History 
and  Moral  Value  of  Marriage. 

It  is  remarkably  free  from  corrections,  written 
in  the  large,  free,  sloping  hand,  and  with 
apparently  the  same  very  black  ink  which 
characterise  the  earliest  passages  of  the  Essay. 

That  this  fragment  may  have  been  connected, 
in  Shelley's  mind,  with  what  precedes,  is  suggested 
by  the  following  MS.  notes. 

1 .  Before  the  Essay,  on  fol.  6,  there  is  a  memo- 
randum, running  thus : 

The  similitude  of  doctrine  between  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  Cynics  on  the  subject  of  marriage 
and  love. 

2.  In  the  course  of  the  Essay,  as  pointed  out 
in  the  notes  (p.  45),  Shelley  intended  to  dwell  on 
what  he  thought  to  have  been  Christ's  idea  on  the 
subject : 

The  wise  man  neither  marries  nor  is  given  in 
marriage. 

(which  Shelley  did  not  interpret  as  a  plea  for 
celibacy,  but  as  a  deprecation  of  ritual.) 

3.  Just  after  the  Essay,  on  fol.  35,  occurs  another 
memorandum : 

Jesus  Christ's  idea  of  marriage.  See  Milton 
on  Divorce. 
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Whether  directly  connected  or  not  with  the 
Essay  on  Christianity,  the  fragment  undoubtedly 
belongs  to  the  same  period — the  early  part  of 
1817,  if  our  surmise  was  correct,  a  time  when 
Shelley  must  have  strongly  felt  that  his  past 
conduct  had  to  be  vindicated,  in  the  face  of  the 
public  condemnation  which  was  then  passed  upon 
it.  And  it  is  worth  the  biographer's  notice  that 
to  answer  all  aspersions  Shelley  still  found  no 
better  plea  than  the  criticisms  of  his  master,  and 
father-in-law,  William  Godwin,  whose  chapter  on 
the  subject  (Political  Justice,  1st  edition,  book  viii, 
ch.  vi)  the  following  pages  closely  follow. 


Before  the  commencement  of  human  society,  MS.  Sh. 
if  such  a  state  can  be  concieved  to  have  existed,  |«  4 
it  is  probable  that  men  like  other  animals  used  ' 
promiscuous  concubinage.  Force  or  persuasion 
regulated  the  particular  instances  of  this  general 
practise.  No  moral  affections  arose  from  the 
indulgence  of  a  physical  impulse ;  nor  did  the 
relations  of  parent  and  child  endure  longer 
than  is  essential  for  the  preservation  of  the 
latter.  The  circumstance  of  pleasure  being 
attached  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  sexual  func- 
tions rendered  that  which  was  the  object  of 
their  exercise  a  posession  analogous  in  value 
to  those  articles  of  luxury  or  necessity  which 
maintain  or  delight  the  existence  of  a  savage. 
The  superiority  of  strength  inherent  in  the 
male  rendered  him  the  posessor  and  the  female 
the  posession,  in  the  same  manner  as  beasts 
are  the  property  of  men  thro  their  preeminence 
of  reason,  and  never  are  the  property  of  each 
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other  thro'  the  inequality  of  opportunity  and 
the  success  of  fraud. — Women  therefore,  in 
rude  ages  and  in  rude  countries  have  been 
considered  as  the  property  of  men,  because 
they  are  the  materials  of  usefulness  or  pleasure. 
They  were  valuable  to  them  in  the  same 
manner  as  their  flocks  and  herds  were  valuable, 
f.  39  v  and  it  was  as  important  to  their  interests  that 
they  should  retain  undisturbed  posession.  The 
same  dread  of  insecurity  which  gave  birth  to 
those  laws  or  opinions  which  defend  the  security 
of  property  suggested  also  the  institution  of 
marriage:  that  is  a  contrivance  to  prevent 
others  from  deriving  advantage  from  that  which 
any  individual  has  succeeded  1  in  preoccupying. 
I  am  aware  that  this  institution  has  undergone 
essential  modifications  from  an  infinite  multi- 
tude of  circumstances  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  enumerate :  such  [undubitably]  was  however 
the  original  spirit  of  marriage. 

If  any  assemblage  of  men  agree  to  command 
or  prohibit  any  action,  with  reference  to  their 
society  the  omission  or  the  comission  of  this 
action  is  to  be  called  criminal.  If  it  be  an 
action  manifestly  and  most  extensively  beneficial 
such  is  nevertheless  the  denomination2  under 
which,  by  the  universal  function  of  language, 
it  is  to  be  ranged.  To  consider  whether  any 
particular  action  of  any  human  being  is  really 
right  or  wrong  we  must  estimate  that  action 
by  a  standard  strictly  universal.  We  must 
f.  4-0  consider  the  degree  of  substantial  advantage 
which  the  greatest  number  of  the  worthiest 
beings  are  intended  to  derive  from  that  action. 
1  perhaps  succeeded  2  MS. :  deraonination 
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I  say  thus  much  to  distinguish  what  is  really 
right  and  wrong  from  that  which  from  the 
equivocal  application  of  the  idea  of  criminality, 
has  falsely  been  called  right  and  wrong.  The 
ideas  are  sufficiently  distinguishable  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  one  being  measured  by  a  standard 
common  to  all  human  beings,  the  other  by 
a  standard  peculiar  only  to  a  portion  of  man- 
kind. A  superficial  observer  considers  the  laws 
of  his  own  society  universal,  in  the  same  manner 
and  with  the  same  justice  as  all  that  to  which 
no  limits  have  been  discovered  is  called  infinite. 
The  origin  of  law  therefore  was  the  origin  of 
crime,  altho  the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  must 
have  subsisted  from  the  moment  that  one  human 
being  could  sympathise  in  the  pains  and  pleasure 
of  another.  Every  law  supposes  the  criminality 
of  its  own  infraction.  If  it  be  a  law  which  has 
a  tendency  to  produce  in  every  case  the  greatest 
good,  this  supposition,  and  even  the  considera- 
tion of  what  is  lawful  as  what  is  right  is 
salutary  and  may  be  innocent.  If  it  is  partial 
and  unjust  the  greatest  evils  would  flow  from  f,  40  v 
the  abolition  of  this  distinction.  Such  in  fact 
is  the  unhappy  cause  whence  all  the  doctrinal 
perversions  of  ethical  science  have  arisen. 
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Sources  of  the  text. — There  are  two  Bodleian 
manuscript  sources  of  this  Essay — the  most  per- 
fect, original,  and  truly  inspired  of  all  the  prose 
works  of  Shelley  ;  and  both  are  of  exceptional 
interest. 

(1)  One  (MS.  Shelley,  d.  1)  is  evidently  the 
first  draft.  It  gives,  amidst  all  the  textual  in- 
tricacies which  challenge  and  sometimes  elude 
the  editor's  perspicacity,  an  astonishing  proof  of 
the  strength,  proportion,  and  refined  beauty  with 
which,  in  its  earliest  shape,  a  long  and  subtle 
disquisition  could  issue,  Minerva-like,  from  the 
impassioned  genius  of  the  poet.  Much  has  been 
said  of  Shelley's  careful  elaboration  of  his  finished 
work — of  which  these  over-burdened  pages  often 
give  almost  painful  evidence ;  but,  after  all,  the 
labor  limae  is  a  common  feature  of  literary  pro- 
duction. What  is  more  typical  of  Shelley  is  the 
fact  that  such  elaboration  was  never,  with  him, 
a  polishing  and  ornamenting,  in  cold  blood,  of  a 
once  fervid  utterance,  that  it  always  went  hand 
in  hand  with  invention,  and  was  the  fruit  of  the 
same  enthusiastic  spontaneity.  A  mere  glance 
through  the  numbers  which,  in  the  outer  mar- 
gins of  the  present  edition,  indicate  the  pages 
of  this  first  draft,  will  show  that  the  whole  essay 
was  thrown  out,  at  fever  heat,  arrayed  in  the 
order,  with  all  the  thoughts,  all  and  more  than 
all  the  images,  nay,  almost  in  the  very  words 
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which  appear  in  the  final  text :  it  is  a  monument 
of  swift  and  perfect  realisation. 

Quite  a  large  number  of  passages  which  did 
not  find  a  place  in  the  fair  copy,  some  being 
evidently  cancelled  as  soon  as  written,  have  been 
thought  worthy  of  preservation  in  the  notes. 
Other  fragments,  which  in  the  MS.  precede  the 
'  Defence  ',  or  are  wedged  in  it,  without  being  con- 
nected with  the  course  of  the  Essay,  are  printed 
separately,  as  an  Appendix :  chief  among  these 
stand  the  two  drafts  of  a  proposed  letter  to 
Oilier,  quite  delightful,  even  in  their  fragmen- 
tary condition,  for  their  good-humoured  satire  on 
Peacock. 

(2)  The  second  MS.  (Shelley,  e.  6)  is  probably 
the  very  transcript  which  was  sent  to  Oilier,  on 
March  21,  1821  ;  that  it  was  not  published,  as 
intended  by  Shelley,  in  Oilier' s  Literary  Miscellany; 
that  it  somehow  got  into  the  hands  of  John  Hunt, 
who  '  prepared '  it  for  publication  in  the  Liberal ; 
that  having  once  more  failed  to  appear,  it  found 
its  way  back  into  Mrs.  Shelley's  possession ;  that 
she  issued  it,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  Essays  and 
Letters  from  Abroad  (1840)  are  well-known  facts 
in  Shelleyan  bibliography. 

Peacock,  who  is  the  authority  for  most  of  them, 
tells  us  that  Mrs.  Shelley  respected  Hunt's 
rifacciamento,  and  somewhat  regretfully  remarks 
that  allusions  to  his  own  essay  (on  '  the  Four  Ages 
of  Poetry ')  to  which  the  Defence  was  an  answer, 
were  left;  out.  These  allusions  or  explicit  refer- 
ences are  found  in  the  MS.,  cancelled  indeed  (in 
a  very  black  ink  quite  distinct  from  that  of  other 
corrections)  but  still  perfectly  legible  ;  and  they 
may  now,  confined  within  brackets,  satisfy  the 
curiosity  of  the  reader. 
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Even  in  the  minor  details  of  text  and  punctua- 
tion, the  editions,  founded  as  they  were  on  a  late 
transcription  (cf.  note,  p.  102),  are  often  less  satis- 
factory than  this  early  copy. 

The  bundle  of  sixteen  thin  paper  leaves  was 
folded  up,  in  three,  for  sending;  its  last  page 
being  carefully  inscribed,  as  the  first  one, 

A    DEFENCE    OF    POETRY 

[or  Remarks  suggested  by  an  Essay  entitled 
'  the  four  Ages  of  Poetry '] 

Part  I 

The  sub-title  is  cancelled.  The  thirty-one 
pages  of  the  '  Defence  '  (numbers  in  the  inside 
margins  of  the  present  edition)  are  very  closely 
written  in  the  clear,  slightly  sloping  and  rounded 
hand  of  Mrs.  Shelley,1  with  corrections  and  inser- 
tions made  either  by  Shelley  himself  or  under  his 
dictation  (sometimes  in  a  curious  print-like  hand). 

1  Cf.  some  spelling  peculiarities,  mentioned  in  the 
notes,  pp.  63,  67,  69,  73,  76,  100,  and  a  blank  left  on 
p.  83. 


A   DEFENCE   OF  POETRY 
PART  I 


MS.  Sh.  According  to  one  mode1  of  regarding  those  two  MS.  Sh. 
(  e*  J  classes  of  mental  action,  which  are  called  reason  /JlL^ 
p.  1  and  imagination,  the  former  may  be  considered  f.  86  v  rev. 
as  mind  contemplating  the  relations  borne  by 
one  thought  to  another,  however  produced ;  and 
the  latter,  as  mind  acting  upon  those  thoughts 
so  as  to  colour  them  with  its  own  light,  and 
composing  from  them  as  from  elements,  other 
thoughts,  each  containing  within  itself  the  prin- 
ciple of  its  own  integrity.  The  one  is  the  to 
ttol€iv9  or  the  principle  of  synthesis,  and  has 
for  its  objects  those  forms  which  are  common 
to  universal  nature  and  existence  itself;  the 
other  is  the  to  \oyi(ziv,  or  principle  of  analysis, 
and  its  action  regards  the  relations  of  things,2 
simply  as  relations ;  considering  thoughts,  not  f.  86  rev. 
in  their  integral  unity,  but  as  the  algebraical 
representations  which  conduct  to  certain  general 
results.  Reason  is  the  enumeration  of  quantities 
already  known ;  Imagination  [is  the] 3  percep- 
tion of  the  value  of  those  quantities,  both 
seperately  4  and  as  a  whole.  Reason  respects  the 
differences,  and  imagination  the  similitudes  of 
things.  Reason  is  to  Imagination  as  the  instru- 
ment to  the  agent,  as  the  body  to  the  spirit,  as 
the  shadow  to  the  substance.  [f.  85  v 

1  draft :  Under  one  mode   a  draft :  relations  of  thoughts,  rev*  J 

3  Accidentally  dropped  in  the  copy. 

4  Mrs.  Shelley's  spelling  ;  draft :  in  their  parts 

6  /.  85  v  rev.  is  blank  except  for  the  following  note* 
evidently  jotted  down  as  a  memorandum  for  future  use : 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  Poetry,  that  consummate 
flower  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  has  always  unfolded 
itself  at  periods  otherwise  memorable  for  the  develope- 
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Sh.  d.  l      Poetry,  in  a  general  sense,  may  be  defined  to  Sh.  e.  6 

ff84vrev  ke  '^ie  exPressi°n  of  the  Imagination ' :  and 
'  poetry  is  connate  with  the  origin  of  man.  Man 
is  an  instrument  over  which  a  series  of  external 
and  internal  impressions  are  driven,  like  the 
alternations  of  an  ever-changing  wind  over  an 
^Eolian  lyre,1  which  move  it  by  their  motion  to 
ever-changing  melody.  But  there  is  a  principle 
f.  84  rev.  within  the  human  being,  and  perhaps  within  all 
sentient  beings,  which  acts  otherwise  than  in  the 
lyre,  and  produces  not  melody  alone,  but  har- 
mony, by  an  internal 2  adjustment  of  the  sounds 
or  motions  thus  excited  to  the  impressions  which 
excite  them.  It  is  as  if  the  lyre  could  accomo- 
date its  chords  to  the  motions  of  that  which 
strikes  them,  in  a  determined  proportion  of 
sound:  even  as  the  musician  can  accomodate 
his  voice  to  the  sound  of  the  lyre.  A  child  at 
play  by  itself  will  express  its  delight  by  its 
voice  and  motions ;  and  every  inflexion  of  tone 
and  every  gesture  will  bear  exact  relation  to  a 
corresponding  antitype  in  the  pleasurable  im- 
pressions which  awakened  it ;  it  will  be  the 
reflected  image  of  that  impression ;  and  as  the 
lyre  trembles  and  sounds  after  the  wind  has 
died  away,  so  the  child  seeks,  by  prolonging  in  p.  2 
its  voice  and  motions  the  duration  of  the  effect, 
to  prolong  also  a  consciousness  of  the  cause. 
In  relation  to  the  objects  which  delight  a  child, 

f.  83  v  rev.  these  expressions  are,  what  poetry  is  to  higher 
objects.3    The  savage  (for  the  savage  is  to  ages 

ment  of  intellectual  energy  ...  [It  is  not  a  promise, 

a  blossom  to  deck  the  winter.     It  has  always] 
1  draft:  lute  ?  draft:  instinctive 

3  The  draft  is  possibly  clearer :  In  relation  to  the  ideas 

of  which  a  child  is  capable,  these  expressions  are  what 

poetry  is  to  higher  ideas. 
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Sh.  e.  6  what  the  child  is  to  years)  expresses  the  emotions  Sh.  d.  l 
produced  in  him  by  surrounding  objects  in  a 
similar  manner ;  and  language  and  gesture, 
together  with  plastic  or  pictorial  imitation, 
become  the  image  of  the  combined  effect  of 
those  objects  and  of  his  apprehension  of  them. 
Man  in  society,  with  all  his  passions  and  his 
pleasures,  next  becomes  the  object  of  the 
passions  and  pleasures  of  man ;  an  additional 
class  of  emotions  produces  an  augmented 
treasure  of  expressions  ;  and  language,  gesture, 
and  the  imitative  arts,  become  at  once  the 
representation  and  the  medium,  the  pencil  and 
the  picture,  the  chisel  and  the  statue,  the  chord 
and  the  harmony.  The  social  sympathies,  or 
those  laws  from  which  as  from  its  elements 
society  results,  begin  to  develope  themselves  f.  83  rev. 
from  the  moment  that  two  human  beings  co- 
exist ;  the  future  is  contained  within  the  present 
as  the  plant  within  the  seed ;  and  equality, 
diversity,  unity,  contrast,  mutual  dependance, 
become  the  principles  alone  capable  of  affording 
the  motives  according  to  which  the  will  of 
a  social  being  is  determined  to  action,  inasmuch 
as  he  is  social ;  and  constitute  pleasure  in 
sensation,  virtue  in  sentiment,  beauty  in  art, 
truth  in  reasoning,  and  love  in  the  intercourse 
of  kind.  Hence  men,  even  in  the  infancy  of 
society,  observe  a  certain  order  in  their  words 
and  actions,  distinct  from  that  of  the  objects 
and  the  impressions  represented  by  them,  all 
expression  being  subject  to  the  laws  of  that  from 
which  it  proceeds.  But  let  us  dismiss  those  f.  82  v  rev. 
more  general  considerations  which  might  in- 
volve an  enquiry  into  the  principles  of  society 
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Sh.  d.  1  itself,1  and  restrict  our  view  to  the  manner  in  which  Sh.  e.  6 
the  imagination  is  expressed  upon  its  forms. 

In  the  youth  of  the  world,  men  dance  and 
sing  and  imitate  natural  objects,  observing  in 
these  actions,  as  in  all  others,  a  certain  rhythm 
or  order.  And,  although  all  men  observe  a 
similar,  they  observe  not  the  same  order,  in 
the  motions  of  the  dance,  in  the  melody  of  the 
song,  in  the  combinations  of  language,  in  the 
series  of  their  imitations  of  natural  objects, 
f.  82  rev.  por  there  is  a  certain  order  or  rhythm  belonging 
to  each  of  these  classes  of  mimetic  representa- 
tion, from  which  the  hearer  and  the  spectator 
receive  an  intenser  and  purer  pleasure  than 
from  any  other 2 :  the  sense  of  an  approximation 
to  this  order  has  been  called  taste,  by  modern 
writers.  Every  man  in  the  infancy  of  art, 
observes  an  order  which  approximates  more 
or  less  closely  to  that  from  which  this  highest 
delight  results :  but  the  diversity  is  not  suffi- 
ciently marked,  as  that  its  gradations  should 
be  sensible,  except  in  those  instances  where  the  p.  3 
f.  81  v  rev.  predominance  of  this  faculty  of  approximation 
to  the  beautiful  (for  so  we  may  be  permitted 
to  name  the  relation  between  this  highest 
pleasure  and  its  cause)  is  very  great.  Those 
in  whom  it  exists  in  excess  are  poets,  in  the 
most   universal   sense   of  the   word;    and  the 

1  The  draft  gives  some  idea  of  such  an  inquiry :  Civil 
society  results  from  a  conflict  between  these  laws  &  the 
principle  of  destruction  which  accompanies  them. 

2  The  draft  (/.  82  rev.  top)  seems  worth  quoting :  For 
there  is  a  certain  order  &  rhythm  from  which  a  keener 
&  a  purer  delight  results,  &  within  which  all  the  in- 
telligent faculties  of  man  gather  into  a  more  calm 
repose,  [as  a  beast  within  its  lair]  come  fiera  in  lustra 
{this  is  a  quotation  from  Dante's  Parad.  IV). 
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Sh.  e.  6  pleasure  resulting  from  the  manner  in  which  Sh.  d.  1 
they  express  the  influence  of  society  or  nature 
upon  their  own  minds,  communicates  itself  to 
others,  and  gathers  a  sort  of  reduplication  from 
that  community.  Their  language  is  vitally 
metaphorical ;  that  is,  it  marks  the  before  un- 
apprehended relations  of  things,  and  perpetuates 
their  apprehension,  until  the  words  which  re- 
present them,  become  through  time  signs  for 
portions  or  classes  of  thoughts,  instead  of 
pictures  of  integral  thoughts ;  and  then  if  no 
new  poets *  should  arise  to  create  afresh  the 
associations  which  have  been  thus  disorganized, 
language  will  be  dead  to  all  the  nobler  purposes 
of  human  intercourse.  These  similitudes  or 
relations  are  finely  said  by  Lord  Bacon  to  be 
'the  same  footsteps  of  nature  impressed  upon 
the  various  subjects  of  the  world'* — and  he 
considers  the  faculty  which  perceives  2  them  as 
the  storehouse  of  axioms  common  to  all  know- 
ledge. In  the  infancy  of  society  every  author 
is  necessarily  a  poet,  because  language  itself  is 
poetry ; 3  and  to  be  a  poet  is  to  apprehend  f.  77  v  rev. 
the  true  and  the  beautiful,  in  a  word  the  good 
which  exists  in  the  relation,  subsisting,  first 
between  existence  and  perception,  and  secondly 
between  perception  and  expression.  Every 
*  De  Augment.  Scient.,  cap.  1,  lib.  hi. 

1  The  passage  if  no  new  poets  should  arise ....  common 
to  all  knowledge  is  absent  in  the  draft;  but  a  cross,  no 
doubt  for  reference,  appears  after  pictures  of  integral 
thoughts ; 

2  Mrs.  Shelley^s  spelling  (this  passage  not  in  draft). 

3  The  draft  goes  on  from  f.  81  v  rev.  to  f.  77  v  rev.,  the 
interval  being  taken  up  by  the  intended  letter  to  Oilier 
(cf.p.118). 

E   % 
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Sh.  d.  1  original  language  near  to  its  source  is  in  itself  Sh.  e.  6 
the  chaos  of  a  cyclic  poem  :  the  copiousness  of 
lexicography  and  the  distinctions  of  grammar  are 
the  works  of  a  later  age,  and  are  merely  the  cata- 
logue and  the  form  of  the  creations  of  Poetry.1 
But  Poets,  or  those  who  imagine  and  express 
f.  76  v  rev.  this  indestructible  order,  are  not  only  the 
authors  of  language  and  of  music,  of  the  dance 
and  architecture  and  statuary  and  painting : 
they  are  the  institutors  of  laws,  and  the 
founders  of  civil  society  and  the  inventors  of 
the  arts  of  life  and  the  teachers,  who  draw 
into  a  certain  propinquity  with  the  beautiful 
and  the  true  that  partial  apprehension  of  the 
agencies  of  the  invisible  world  which  is  called 
religion.  Hence  all  original  religions  are  alle- 
gorical, or  susceptible  of  allegory,  and  like 
Janus  have  a  double  face  of  false  and  true.2 
Poets,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
f.  76  rev.  age  and  nation  in  which  they  appeared  were 
called  in  the  earlier  epochs  of  the  world 
legislators    or    prophets:    a    poet    essentially 

1  ff.  77  v  and  77  add  the  following,  hardly  legible  in 
places,  and  imperfect,  yet  curious :  It  was  reserved  to  the 


present  epoch,  for  Philology  to  illustrate  the  most 
astonishing  results  of  metaphysical  enquiry  .  .  .  and  that 
analogy  &  even  unity  in  all  thoughts  &  objects  of 
thought,  the  perception  of  which  is  poetry,  the  expression 
of  which  is  art,  &  the  application  of  which  to  knowledge 
&  use,  is  invention,  has  become  recognized  .  .  .  they  are 
all  streams  deriving  from  the  same  source,  &  meeting  in 
the  same  sea,  so  much  that  even  Criticism,  Taste  or  the 
science  of  beauty  in  art,  has  been  rescued  by  an  appeal 
to  these  principles,  from  the  indolence  of  scepticism. 

2  This  is  exemplified  in  the  draft :  [to]  those  who  read 
the  Theogony  of  Hesiod  or  the  fragments  of  Orpheus 
with  this  persuasion,  it  is  poetry  &  mythology  of  the  very 
highest  order  ;  to  those  who  read  it  without  this  persua- 
sion it  is  a  dull  catalogue  of  epithets  &  proper  names. 
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Sh.  e.  6  comprises  and  unites  both  these  characters.  Sh.  d.  1 
For  he  not  only  beholds  intensely  the  present 
as  it  is,  and  discovers  those  laws  according  to 
which  present  things  ought  to  be  ordered,  but 
he  beholds  the  future  in  the  present,  and  his 
p.  4  thoughts  are  the  germs  of  the  flower  and  the 
fruit  of  latest  time.  Not  that  I  assert  poets 
to  be  prophets  in  the  gross  sense  of  the  word, 
or  that  they  can  fortell x  the  form  as  surely 
as  they  foreknow  the  spirit  of  events :  such  is 
the  pretence  of  superstition  which  would  make 
poetry  an  attribute  of  prophecy,  rather  than 
prophecy  an  attribute  of  poetry.  A  Poet  f.  75  v  rev. 
participates  in  the  eternal,  the  infinite  and  the 
one;  as  far  as  relates  to  his  conceptions  time 
and  place  and  number  are  not.  The  gram- 
matical forms  which  express  the  moods  of  time, 
and  the  difference  of  persons  and  the  distinction 
of  place  are  convertible  with  respect  to  the 
highest  poetry  without  injuring  it  as  poetry, 
and  the  choruses  of  J£schylus,  and  the  book 
of  Job,  and  Dante's  Paradise  would  afford 
more  than  any  other  writings  examples  of  this 
fact,  if  the  limits  of  this  paper  2  did  not  forbid 
citation.  The  creations  of  sculpture,  painting, 
and  music  are  illustrations  still  more  decisive. 

Language,  colour,  form,  and  religious  and  f.  7a  rev. 
civil  habits  of  action  are  all  the  instruments 
and  materials  of  poetry ;  they  may  be  called 
poetry  by  that  figure  of  speech  which  considers 
the  effect  as  a  synonime3  of  the  cause.  But 
poetry  in  a  more  restricted  sense  expresses 
those  arrangements  of  language,  and  especially 

1  draft:  foretell     3  copy:  paper — draft  and  Edd. :  essay 
3  draft:  sy nomine— copy:  synonime 
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Sh.  d.  1  metrical  language  which  are  created  by  that  Sh.  e.  6 
imperial   faculty,   whose    throne   is   curtained 
within  the  invisible  nature  of  man.     And  this 
springs  from  the  nature  itself  of  language  which 

f.  74  v  rev.  is  a  more  direct  representation  of  the  actions 
and   passions   of    our   internal   being,   and   is 
susceptible  of  more  various  and  delicate  com- 
binations  than   colour   form    or   motion,   and 
is  more  plastic  and  obedient  to  the  controul 
of  that   faculty  of  which  it  is  the   creation. 
For  language  is  arbitrarily  produced  by  the 
Imagination  and  has  relation  to  thoughts  alone  ; 
but  all  other  materials,  instruments  and  con- 
ditions of  art  have  relations  among  each  other, 
which  limit  and  interpose  between  conception 
and   expression.     The   former   is  as  a   mirror 
which   reflects,    the   latter   as   a   cloud   which 
enfeebles,  the  light  of  which  both  are  mediums 
of  communication.    Hence  the  fame  of  sculptors, 
painters  and  musicians,  although  the  intrinsic 
powers  of  the  great  masters  of  these  arts,  may 
yield  in  no  degree  to  that  of  those  who  have 
f.  74  rev.  employed  language  as  the  hieroglyphic  of  their 
thoughts,   has   never   equalled   that   of   poets 
in  the  restricted  sense  of  the  term ;    as  two  f-^— 
performers  of  equal  skill  will  produce  unequal 
effects  from  a  guitar  and  a  harp.     The  fame 
of  legislators  and  founders  of  religions,  so  long 
as  their  institutions  last,  alone  seems  to  exceed  * 
that  of  poets  in  the  restricted  sense :   but/  it  ^dsM 
can  scarcely  be  a  question  whether  if  we  deduct 
the  celebrity  which  their  flattery  of  the  gross 
opinions    of    the    vulgar    usually   conciliates, 
together  with  that  which  belonged  to  them 
in  their  higher  character  of  poets  any  excess 

qiaJ^)        will  remain.  P- 5 
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Sh.  e.  6  We  have  thus  circumscribed  the  word  Poetry  Sh.  d.  l 
within  the  limits  of  that  art  which  is  the  most  f-  73vrcv' 
familiar  andTne  most  perfect  expression  of  the 
faculty  itself.  It  is  necessary  however  to  make 
the  circle  still  narrower,  and  to  determine  the 
distinction  between  measured  and  unmeasured 
language ;  for  the  popular  division  into  prose 
and  verse,  is  inadmissible^  accurate  philosophy.  -h-^. 

Sounds  as  well  as  thoughts  have  relation  both 
between  each  other  and  towards  that  which 
they  represent,  and  a  perception  of  the  order  of  f.  73  rev. 
those  relations,  has  always  been  found  connected 
with  a  perception  of  the  order  of  the  relations 
of  thoughts.  Hence  the  language  of  poets  has 
ever  affected  a  certain  uniform  and  harmonious 
recurrence  of  sound,  without  which  it  were  not 
poetry,  and  which  is  scarcely  less  indispensible  ! 
to  the  communication  of  its  influence,  than  the 
words  themselves,  without  reference  to  that 
peculiar  order.  Hence  the  vanity  of  translation  ; 
it  were  as  wise  to  cast  a  violet  into  a  crucible 
that  you  might  discover  the  formal  principle  of 
its  colour  and  odour,  as  seek  to  transfuse  from 
one  language  into  another  the  creations  of  a 
poet.  The  plant  must  spring  again  from  \  its 
seed  or  it  will  bear  no  flower — and  this  is  the 
burthen  of  the  curse  of  Babel.  1 72  v  rev. 

An  observation  of  the  regular  mode  of  the 
recurrence  of  this  2  harmony  in  the  language  of 
poetical  minds,  together  with  its  relation  to 
music  3  produced  metre,  or  a  certain  system  of 

1  Apparently  indispensible  in  the  draft ;  and  the  a  is 
distinctly  altered  into  i  in  the  copy.  Yet  cf.  f.  66  v  rev. 
for  usual  spelling.     Op.  Essay  on  Christianity,  f.  10  v. 

2  om.  Edd. 

3  draft :  music,  which  is  as  it  were  another  language 
of  the  same  faculty, 


•■* 
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Sb.  d.  1  traditional  forms  of  harmony  and  language.1  Sh.  e.  6 
Yet  it  is  by  no  means  essential  that  a  poet 
should  accomodate  his  language  to  this  tra- 
ditional form,  so  that  the  harmony  which  is  its 
spirit,  be  observed.  The  practise  is  indeed 
convenient  and  popular,  and  to  be  preferred, 
f.  72  rev.  especially  in  such  composition  as  includes  much 
action :  but  every  great  poet  must  inevitably 
innovate  upon  the  example  of  his  predecessors 
in  the  exact  structure  of  his  peculiar  versifica- 
tion. The  distinction  between  poets  and  prose 
writers  is  a  vulgar  error.2  The  distinction 
between  philosophers  and  poets  has  been  antici- 
pated. Plato  was  essentially  a  poet — the  truth 
and  splendour  of  his  imagery  and  the  melody 
of  his  language  are] 3  the  most  intense  that  it 
is  possible  to  concieve.4  He  rejected  the  p.  6 
measure  of  the  epic,  dramatic  and  lyrical  forms, 
because  he  sought  to  kindle  a  harmony  in 
thoughts  divested  of  shape  and  action,  and  he 
forebore  to  invent  any  regular  plan  of  rhythm 
which  would  include  under  determinate  forms, 
the  varied  pauses  of  his  style.  Cicero  sought 
to  imitate  the  cadence  of  his  periods  but  with 

1  The  draft  adds  the  following ',  cancelled  ;  But  a  person, 
who  shall  posess  in  a  very  limited  degree  the  spirit  of 
poetry,  may  model  his  language  to  the  external  form  of 
metre ;  without  the  spir[it]  .  .  . 

2  The  following  afterthought,  which  occurs  on  f.  71  rev., 
should  no  doubt  be  read  as  a  good-humoured  restriction  : 
Not  but  that  many  poets  (and  I  smile  because  the  reader 
will  smile  :— at  the  apparent  paradox  resulting  from  the 
incommensurability  of  popular  and  philosophical  lan- 
guage)—have  written  in  metre. 

3  The  draft  reads:  Plato  was  essentially  a  poet  and 
the  melody  of  his  language  is  .  .  .  The  copy  gives  three 
subjects  but  inadvertently  retains  is 

4  draft:  concieve 
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.  . 
Sh.  e.  6  little  success.  Lord  Bacon  was  a  poet.*  His  Sh.  d.  l 
language  has  a  sweet  and  majestic  rhythm,  f.  71  v rev. 
which  satisfies  the  sense,  no  less  than  the  almost 
superhuman  wisdom  of  his  philosophy  satisfies 
the  intellect ;  it  is  a  strain  which  distends,  and 
then  bursts  the  circumference  of  the  reader's 
mind  and  pours  itself  forth  together  with  it 
into  the  universal  element  with  which  it  has 
perpetual  sympathy.  All  the  authors  of  revo- 
lutions in  opinion  are  not  only  necessarily  poets 
as  they  are  inventors,  nor  even  as  their  words 
unveil  the  permanent  analogy  of  things  by 
images  which  participate  in  the  life  of  truth ; 
but  as  their  periods  are  harmonious  and 
rhythmical  and  contain  in  themselves  the  ele- 
ments of  verse ;  being  the  echo  of  the  eternal 
music.  Nor  are  those  supreme  poets,  who  have  f.  71  rev. 
employed  traditional  forms  of  rhythm  on  account 
of  the  form  and  action  of  their  subjects,  less 
capable  of  perceiving 1  and  teaching  the  truth 
of  things,  than  those  who  have  omitted  that 
form.  Shakespear,2  Dante  and  Milton  (to  con- 
fine ourselves  to  modern  writers)  are  philosophers 
of  the  very  loftiest  power. 

A  poem  is  the  very  image  of  life  expressed  f.  70  v  rev. 
in  its  eternal  truth.     There  is  this  difference 
between  a  story  and  a  poem,  that  a  story  is  a  cata-  t  70  rev. 
logue  of  detached  facts,  which  have  no  other  bond 
of  connexion  3  than  time,  place,  circumstance, 
cause  and  effect;  the  other  is  the  creation  of 

*  See  the  Filum  Labyrinthi,  and  the  Essay  on  Death 
v      particularly.  /\ 

1  draft:  percieving 

3   draft  :    Shakespeare.       Shelley  was   going    to    add 
iEeschy[lus]        s  draft :  connection.     Edd.  om.  bond  of 
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Sh.  d.  1  actions  according  to  the  unchangeable  forms  of  Sh.  e.  6 
human  nature,  as  existing  in  the  mind  of  the 
creator,  which  is  itself  the  image  of  all  other 
minds.  The  one  is  partial,  and  applies  only  to 
a  definite  period  of  time,  and  a  certain  com- 
bination of  events  which  can  never  again  recur ; 
the  other  is  universal,  and  contains  within  itself 
the  germ  of  a  relation  to  whatever  motives  or 
actions  have  place  in  the  possible  varieties  of 
human  nature.  Time,  which  destroys  the  beauty  p.  7 
and  the  use  of  the  story  1  of  particular  facts, 
stript  of  the  poetry  which  should  invest  them, 
augments  that  of  Poetry,  and  for  ever  developes 
new  and  wonderful  applications  of  the  eternal 
truth  which  it  contains.  Hence  epitomes  have 
f.  69  v rev.  been  called  the  moths  of  just  history  ;  they  eat 
out  the  poetry  of  it.1  A  story  of  particular  facts 
is  as  a  mirror  which  obscures  and  distorts  that 
which  should  be  beautiful :  Poetry  is  a  mirror 
which  makes  beautiful  that  which  is  distorted. 

The  parts  of  a  composition  may  be  poetical, 
without  the  composition  as  a  whole  being  a 
poem.  A  single  sentence  may  be  considered 
as  a  whole  though  it  may  be  found  in  the 
midst  of  a  series  of  unassimilated 2  portions  ; 
a  single  word  even  may  be  a  spark  of  inextin- 
f.  69  rev.  guishable  thought.  And  thus  all  the  great 
historians,  Herodotus,  Plutarch,  Livy,  were 
poets ;  and  although  the  plan  of  these  writers, 
especially  that  j  of  Livy,3  restrained  them  from 

1  This  figure  does  not  occur  in  the  draft. 

a  in  the  midst  of  and  unassimilated  are  insertions  written 
in  the  print-like  hand  mentioned  p.  62. 

3  Instances  are  given  in  the  d\aft :  his  description  of  the 
defeat  of  Asdrubal,  the  account  of  the  orgies  of  the 
Roman  Bacchants,  his  description  of  the  vale  of  Tempe. 
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Sh.  e.  6  developing  this  faculty  in  its  highest  degree  Sh.  d.  1 
they  made  copious  and  ample  amends  for  their 
subjection,  by  filling  all  the  interstices  of  their 
subjects  with  living  images.1 

Having  determined  what  is  poetry,  and  who  f.  68  v  rev. 
are  poets,  let  us  proceed  to  estimate  its  effects 
upon  society. 

Poetry  is  ever  accompanied  with  pleasure :  f.  68  rev. 
all  spirits  on  which  it  falls,  open  themselves  to 
receive  the  wisdom  which  is  mingled  with  its 
delight.  In  the  infancy  of  the  world,  neither 
poets  themselves  nor  their  auditors  are  fully 
aware  of  the  excellence  of  poetry  :  for  it  acts  in 
a  divine  and  unapprehended  manner,  beyond 
and  above  consciousness ;  and  it  is  reserved  for 
future  generations  to  contemplate  and  measure 
the  mighty  cause  and  effect  in  all  the  strength 
and  splendour  of  their  union.  Even  in  modern 
times,  no  living  poet  ever  arrived  at  the  fulness  -  '  ^ 
of  his  fame ;  the  jury  which  sits  in  judgement 2 
upon  a  poet,  belonging  as  he  does  to  all  time, 
must  be  composed  of  his  peers :  it  must  be 
impanelled  by  Time  from  the  selectest  of 
the  wise  of  many  generations.  A  Poet  is  a 
nightingale  who  sits  in  darkness,  and  sings  to  f.  67  v  rev. 
p.  8  cheer  its  own  solitude  with  sweet  sounds ;  his 
auditors  are  as  men  entranced  by  the  melody  of 
an  unseen  musician,  who  feel  that  they  are 
moved  and  softened,  yet  know  not  whence  or 
why.  The  poems  of  Homer  and  his  contem- 
poraries were  the  delight  of  infant  Greece; 
they  were  the  elements  of  that  social  system 

1  /.  68  v  rev.  opens  thus :  Poetry  is  the  aloe  which  blooms 
once  in  every  age,  with  blossoms  which  are  ever  lovely. 

2  The  e  first  omitted  is  carefully  inserted  in  the  copy. 
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Sh.  d.  I  which  is  the  column  upon  which  all  succeeding  Sh.  e.  6 
civilization  has  reposed.  Homer  embodied  the 
ideal  perfection  of  his  age  in  human  character ; 
nor  can  we  doubt  that  those  who  read  his  verses 
were  awakened  to  an  ambition  of  becoming  like 
to  Achilles,  Hector  and  Ulysses  :  the  truth  and 
beauty  of  friendship,  patriotism  and  persevering 

f.  67  rev.  devotion  to  an  object,  were  unveiled  to  the 
depths  in  these  immortal  creations :  the  senti- 
ments of  the  auditors  must  have  been  refined 
and  enlarged  by  a  sympathy  with  such  great 
and  lovely  impersonations,  until  from  admiring 
they  imitated,  and  from  imitation  they  identified 
themselves  with  the  objects  of  their  admiration. 
Nor  let  it  be  objected,  that  these  characters  are 
remote  from  moral  perfection,  and  that  they 
can  by  no  means  be  considered  as  edifying1 
f.  66  v  rev.  paterns  2  for  general  imitation.  Every  epoch 
under  names  more  or  less  specious  has  deified 
its  peculiar  errors ;  Revenge  is  the  naked  Idol 
of  the  worship  of  a  semi- barbarous  age;  and 
Self-deceit  is  the  veiled  Image  of  unknown  evil 
before  'which  luxury  and  satiety  lie  prostrate. 
But  a  poet  considers  the  vices  of  his  contem- 
poraries as  the  temporary  dress  in  which  his 
creations  must  be  arrayed,  and  which  cover 
without  concealing  the  eternal  proportions  of 
their  beauty.  An  epic  or  dramatic  personage 
is  understood  to  wear  them  around  his  soul,  as 
he  may  the  antient  armour  or  the  modern 
uniform  around  his  body;  whilst  it  is  easy  to 

f.  66  rev.  conceive  3  a  dress  more   graceful  than  either. 

1  edyfying  in  the  draft.     The  y  seems  altered  into  an  i 
in  the  copy. 

2  patterns  in  the  draft.  3  conceive,  copy  and  draft. 
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.  6  The  beauty  of  the  internal  nature  cannot  be  so  Sh.  d.  l 
far  concealed  by  its  accidental  vesture,  but  that 
the  spirit  of  its  form  shall  communicate  itself 
to  the  very  disguise,  and  indicate  the  shape 
it  hides  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  worn. 
A  majestic  form  and  graceful  motions  will 
express  themselves  through  the  most  barbarous 
and  tasteless  costume.  Few  poets  of  the  highest 
class  have  chosen  to  exhibit  the  beauty  of  their 
conceptions  in  its  naked  truth  and  splendour; 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  alloy  of  costume, 
9  habit,  etc.,  be  not  necessary  to  temper  this 
planetary  music  for  mortal  ears. 

The  whole  objection  however  of  the  immo- 
rality of  poetry  rests  upon  a  misconception  of  \ 
the  manner  in  which  poetry  acts  to  produce  the 
moral  improvement  of  man.  Ethical  science 
arranges  the  elements  which  poetry  has  created, 
and  propounds  schemes  and  proposes  examples  f.  65  v  rev. 
of  civil  and  domestic  life :  nor  is  it  for  want  of 
admirable  doctrines  that  men  hate,  and  despise, 
and  censure,  and  deceive,1  and  subjugate  one 
another.  But  poetry  acts  in  another  and  a 
diviner  manner.  It  awakens  and  enlarges  the 
mind  itself  by  rendering  it  the  receptacle  of 
a  thousand  unapprehended  combinations  of 
thought.  Poetry  lifts  the  veil  from  the  hidden 
beauty  of  the  world,  and  makes  familiar  objects 
be  as  if  they  were  not  familiar ;  it  re-produces  2 
all  that  it  represents,  and  the  impersonations  f.  65  rev. 
clothed  in  its  Elysian  light  stand  thenceforward 

in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  once  contem-    \ - 

plated  them, 'as  memorials  of  that  gentle  and 
exalted  content  which  extends  itself  over  all 

1  draft:  decieve  2  draft:  reproduces 
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Sh.  d.  1  thoughts  and  actions  with  which  it  co- exists. l  Sh.  e.  6 
The  great  secret  of  morals  is  Love ;  or  a  going 
out  of  our  nature,  and  an  identification  of 
ourselves  with  the  beautiful  which  exists  in 
thought,  action,  or  person,  not  our  own. 
A  man  to  be  greatly  good,  must  imagine  in- 
tensely and  comprehensively ;  he  must  put 
himself  in  the  place  of  another  and  of  many 
others ;  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  his  species 
must  become  his  own.  The  great  instrument 
of  moral  good  is  the  imagination ;  and  poetry 

f.  64  v  rev.  administers  to  the  effect  by  acting  upon  the 
cause.  Poetry  enlarges  the  circumference  of 
the  imagination  by  replenishing  it  with  thoughts 
of  ever  new  delight,  which  have  the  power  of 
attracting  and  assimilating  to  their  own  nature 
all  other  thoughts,  and  which  form  new  intervals 

and  interstices  whose  void  for  ever  craves  fresh 

food.  Poetry  strengthens  the  faculty  which  is 
the  organ  of  the  moral  nature  of  man  in  the 
same  manner  as  exercise  strengthens  a  limb. 
A  poet  therefore  would  do  ill  to  embody  his 
own  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong,  which  are 
usually  those  of  his  place  and  time  in  his 
poetical  creations,  which  participate  in  neither. 

f.  64  rev.  By  this  assumption  of  the  inferior  office  of  p.  10 
interpreting  the  effect,  in  which  perhaps  after 
all  he  might  acquit  himself  but  imperfectly,  he 
would  resign  a  glory  in  a  participation  in  the 
cause.  There  was  little  danger  that  Homer  or 
any  of  the  eternal  poets,  should  have  so  far 
misunderstood  themselves  as  to  have  abdicated 
this  throne  of  their  widest  dominion.  Those 
in  whom  the  poetical  faculty,  though  great,  is 
1  draft :  coexists. 
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Sh.  e.  6  less  intense,  as  Euripides,  Lucan,  Tasso,  Spenser  Sh.  d.  l 
have  frequently  affected  a  moral  aim,  and  the 

effect  of  their  poetry  is  diminished  in  exact  I . 

proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  they  compel 
us  to  advert  to  this  purpose. 

Homer  and  the  cyclic  poets  were  followed  at  f.  63  v  rev. 
a  certain  interval  by  the  dramatic  and  lyrical 
Poets  of  Athens,  who  flourished  contempor- 
aneously with  all  that  is  most  perfect  in  the 
kindred  expressions  of  the  poetical  faculty ; 
architecture,  painting,  music,  the  dance,  sculp-  f#  53  rev> 
ture,  philosophy,  and  we  may  add  the  forms  of 
civil  life.  For  although  the  scheme  of  Athenian 
society  was  deformed  by  many  imperfections 
which  the  poetry  existing  in  Chivalry  and 
Christianity  [has] 1  erased  from  the  habits  and 
institutions  of  modern  Europe  ;  yet  never  at 
any  other  period  has  so  much  energy,  beauty 
and  virtue  been  developed ; 2  never  was  blind 
strength  and  stubborn  form  so  disciplined  and 
rendered  subject  to  the  will  of  man,  or  that 
will  less  repugnant  to  the  dictates  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  true,  as  during  the  century 
which  preceded  the  death  of  Socrates.3  Of 
no  other  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  species 
have  we  records  and  fragments  stamped  so 
visibly  with  the  image  of  the  divinity  in  man.4 

1  Both  draft  and  copy :  have — Edd. :  has 

2  /.  63  rev.  gives  here  uncancelled:  never  was  such  joy 
of  life  felt  so  intensely ;  never  were  so  many  individuals 
so  free  to  speak  or  think  or  feel  as  the  spirit  within  them 
dictated  ; 

3  From  never  was  blind  strength  .  .  .  this  passage  was 
somewhat  of  an  afterthought ,and  occurs  on  the  opposite  page. 

4  draft:  It  is  as  if  the  continent  of  Paradise  were 
overwhelmed  and  some  shattered  crag  remained  covered 
with  asphodel  [and]  amaranth  which  bear  a  golden  flower. 
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Sh.  d.  1  But  it  is  Poetry  alone,  in  form/  in  action  or  in  Sh.  e.  6 
f.  62  v  rev.  langUage  which  has  rendered  this  epoch  memor- 
able above  all  others,  and  the  storehouse  of 
examples  to  everlasting  time.  For  written 
poetry  existed  at  that  epoch  simultaneously 
with  the  other  arts,  and  it  is  an  idle  enquiry 
to  demand  which  gave  and  which  received *  the 
light,  which  all  as  from  a  common  focus  have 
scattered  over  the  darkest  periods  of  succeeding 
time.  We  know  no  more  of  cause  and  effect 
than  a  constant  conjunction  of  events  :  Poetry 
is  ever  found  to  co-exist  with  whatever  other 
arts  contribute  to  the  happiness  and  perfection 
of  man.  I  appeal  to  what  has  already  been 
established  to  distinguish  between  the  cause 
and  the  effect.2 
f.  62  rev.  It  was  at  the  period  here  adverted  to,  that  P«  M 
the  Drama  had  its  birth ;  and  however  a  suc- 
ceeding writer  may  have  equalled  or  surpassed 
those  few  great  specimens  of  the  Athenian 
drama  which  have  been  preserved  to  us,  it  is 
indisputable  that  the  art  itself  never  was  under- 
stood or  practised  according  to  the  true  philo- 
sophy of  it,  as  at  Athens.  For  the  Athenians 
employed  language,  action,  music,  painting,  the 
dance,  and  religious  institutions,  to  produce  a 
common  effect  in  the  representation  of  the 
highest  idealisms  of  passion  and  of  power; 
each  division  in  the  art  was  made  perfect  in 
its  kind  by  artists  of  the  most  consummate 
skill,  and  was  disciplined  into  a  beautiful  pro- 
portion and  unity  one  towards  the  other.     On 


>i 
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1  draft  probably :  recieved 

2  Here  occurs  the  only  important  yap  in  the  draft :  f  62 
rev.  goes  on  at  once  with  the  paragraph  Civil  war,  &c.  p.  1^. 
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Sh.  e.  6  the  modern  stage  a  few  only  of  the  elements  Sh.  d.  1 
capable  of  expressing  the  image  of  the  poet's  i 
conception  are  employed  at  once.  We  have 
tragedy  without  music  and  dancing ;  and  music 
and  dancing  without  the  highest  impersonation 
of  which  they  are  the  fit  accompaniment,  and 
both  without  religion  and  solemnity.  Religious 
institution  has  indeed  been  usually  banished 
from  the  stage.  Our  system  of  divesting  the 
actor's  face  of  a  mask,  on  which  the  many  ex- 
pressions appropriated  to  his  dramatic  character 
might  be  moulded  into  one  permanent  and 
unchanging  expression,  is  favourable  only  to  a 
partial  and  inharmonious  effect;  it  is  fit  for 
nothing  but  a  monologue,  where  all  the  atten- 
tion may  be  directed  to  some  great  master  of 
ideal  mimicry.  The  modern  practice  of  blending 
comedy  with  tragedy,  though  liable  to  great 
abuse  in  point  of  practise,  is  undoubtedly  an  ex- 
tension of  the  dramatic  circle  {  but  the  comedy  . 
should  be  as  in  King  Lear,  universal,  ideal  and 
sublime.  It  is  perhaps  the  intervention  of  this 
principle  which  determines  the  balance  in  favour 
of  King  Lear  against  the  CEdipus  Tyrannus  or 
the  Agamemnon,  or  J  if  you  will,  the  trilogies 
with  which  they  are  connected  ;  unless  the 
intense  power  of  the  choral  poetry,  especially 
that  of  the  latter,  should  be  considered  as 
restoring  the  equilibrium.  King  Lear,  if  it 
can  sustain  this  comparison,  may  be  judged  to 
be  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  the  dramatic 
art  existing  in  the  world  ;  in  spite  of  the  narrow 
conditions  to  which  the  poet  was  subjected  by 
the  ignorance  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Drama 
which  has  prevailed  in  modern  Europe.  Calderon 
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Sh.  d.  1  in  his  religious  Autos  has  attempted  to  fulfil  Sh.  e.  6 
some  of  the  high  conditions  of  dramatic  repre- 
sentation neglected  by  Shakespearje] ;   such  as 
the  establishing  a  relation  between  the  drama  p.  12 
and  religion,  and  the  accomodating  them    to 
music  and  dancing,  but  he  omits  the  observation 

;  j  •  of  conditions  still  more  important,  and  more  is 
lost  than  gained  by  a1  substitution  of  the  rigidly-/ 
defined  and  ever|repeated  idealisms  of  a  distorted 
superstition  for  the  living  impersonations  of  the 
truth  of  human  passion. 

But  we  digress.2 — The  [Author  of  the  Four 
Ages  of  Poetry  has  prudently  omitted  to  dis- 
pute on  the  effect  of  the  Drama  upon  life  and 
manners.      For,  if  I  know  the  knight  by  the 

n       devise  of  his  shield,   I  have  only  to  inscribe 

{jk  Philoctetes,  or  Agamemnon  or  Othello  upon 
mine  to  put  to  flight  the  giant  sophisms  which 
have  enchanted  him,  as  the  mirror  of  intolerable 

(A  lighty  though  on  the  arm  of  one  of  the  weakest 
of  the  Paladins,  could  blind  and  scatter  whole 
armies  of  necromancers  and  pagans.  The]3 
connexion  of  scenic  exhibitions  with  the  im- 
provement or  corruption  of  the  manners  of 
men,  has  been  universally  recognized ;  in  other 
words  the  presence  or  absence  of  poetry  in  its 
most  perfect  and  universal  form,  has  been  found 
to  be  connected  with  good  and  evil  in  conduct 
^©£  habit.  The  corruption  which  has  been  im- 
puted to  the  drama  as  an  effect  begins,  when 


1  Edd. :  the  substitution  3  Edd.  :  I  digress. 

3  This  is  the  first  of  the  passages  expressly  referring  to 
Peacock's  article,  and  omitted  in  1840.  It  appears  in  e.  6 
cancelled  in  a  somewhat  darker  ink  than  is  used  for  the 
text. 
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Sh.  e.  6  the  poetry  employed 1  in  its  constitution,  ends  (  Sh.  d.  1 
I  appeal  to  the  history  of  manners  whether  the 
[perieehr2]-  of  the  growth  of  the   one  and  the 
decline  of  the   other   have   not   corresponded 

jfcjSL    with    an   exactness   equal  to  any  example   of 
moral  cause  and  effect.  ^ 

The  drama  at  Athens  or  wheresoever  else  it 
may  have  approached  to  its  perfection,  ever 
co-existed  with  the  moral  and  intellectual 
greatness  of  the  age.  The  tragedies  of  the 
Athenian  poets  are  as  mirrors  in  which  the 
spectator  beholds  himself,  under  a  thin  disguise 
of  circumstance,  stript  of  all  but  that  ideal 
perfection  and  energy  which  every  one  feels  to 
be  the  internal  type  of  all  that  he  /oves, 
fts  admires?  and  would  become.  The  imagination 
is  enlarged  by  a  sympathy  with  pains  and 
passions  so  mighty  that  they  distend  in  their 
conception  the  capacity  of  that  by  which  they  are 
concieved ; 3  the  good  affections  are  strengthened 
by  pity,  indignation^  terror  and  sorrow ;  and  an 
exalted  calm  is  prolonged  from  the  satiety  of 
this  high  exercise  of  them  into  the  tumult  of 
familiar  life ;  even  crime  is  disarmed  of  half  its 
horror  and  all  its  contagion  by  being  represented 
p.  13  as  the  fatal  consequence  of  the  unfathomable 
agencies  of  nature  ;  error  is  thus  divested  of  its 
wilfulness ;  men  can  no  longer  cherish  it  as  the 
creation  of  their  choice j  ^n  a  drama  of  the 
highest  order  there  is  little  food  for  censure  or 

1  written  employ  in  the  copy. 

2  The  word  is  left  out,  as  if  the  transcriber  had  not  been 
able  to  decipher  the  original  text. 

3  First   written   considered;    the   last    syllables   were 
cancelled  and  cieved  ivas  inserted  in  a  print-like  hand* 

F   2 
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Sh.  d.  1  hatred  ;   it  teaches  rather  self-knowledge  and  Sh.  e.  6 
self-respect.     Neither  the  eye  or ]  the  mind  can    i 
{k     see  itself/  unless  reflected  upon  that  which  it 

resembles.  The  drama>so  long  as  it  continues  J 
to  express  poetry,  is  as'  a  prismatic  and  many-  / 
sided  mirror,  which  collects  the  brightest  rays 
of  human  nature  and  divides  and  reproduces 
them  from  the  simplicity  of  these  elementary 
'  /  forms-  and  touches  them  with  majesty  and 
beauty,  and  multiplies  all  that  it  reflects,  and 
endows  it  with  the  power  of  propagating  its 
like  wherever  it  may  fall. 

But  in  periods  of  the  decay  of^  social 
life,  the  drama  sympathizes  with  that  decay. 
Tragedy  becomes  a  cold  imitation  of  the  form 
of  the  great  masterpieces  of  antiquity,  divested 
of  all  harmonious  accompaniment  of  the  kindred 
arts ;  and  often  the  very  form  misunderstood  : 2 
or  a  weak  attempt  to  teach  certain  doctrines, 
which  the  writer  considers  as  moral  truths; 
and  which  are  usually  no  more  than  specious 
flatteries  of  some  gross  vice  or  weakness  with 
which  the  author  in  common  with  his  auditors 
are  infected.3  Hence  what  has  been  called  the 
classical  and  the  domestic  drama.  Addison's 
1  Cato '  is  a  specimen  of  the  one,  and  would  it 
were  not  superfluous  to  cite  examples  of  the 
other !  To  such  purposes  Poetry  cannot  be 
made  subservient.  Poetry  is  a  sword  of  lightning 
ever  unsheathed,  which  consumes  the  scabbard 
that  would  contain  it.     And  thus  we  observe      foW 

1  So  e.  6,  the  usual  form  of  double  negatives  in  Shelley, 
altered  into  Neither  .  .  .  nor  in  edd. 

3  Edd.  have  a  mere  comma. 

8  The  plural  is  here  less  grating  than  inthe  reading  of  Edd.: 
The  author,  in  common  with  his  auditors,  are  infected* 
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Sh.  e.  6  that  all  dramatic  writings  of  this  nature  are  Sh.  d.  l 
unimaginative  in  a  singular  degree ;  they  affect 
sentiment  and  passion  :  which  divested  of 
imagination  are  other  names  for  caprice  and 
appetite.  The  period  in  our  own  history  of 
the  grossest  degradation  of  the  drama  is  the 
reign  of  Charles  II  when  all  forms  in  which 
poetry  had  been  accustomed  to  be  expressed 
became  hymns  to  the  triumph  of  kingly  power 
over  l  liberty  and  virtue.  Milton  stood  alone . 
jX  illuminating  an  age  unworthy  of  him. !  At  such 
periods  the  calculating  principle  pervades  all 
the  forms  of  dramatic  exhibition,  and  poetry 
ceases  to  be  expressed  upon  them.  Comedy  loses 
its  ideal  universality  :  wit  succeeds  to  humour  ; 
we  laugh  from  self-complacency  and  triumph 
instead  of  pleasure ;  malignity,  sarcasm  and 
contempt  succeed  to  sympathetic  merriment ; 
we  hardly  laugh,  but  we  smile.  Obscenity, 
which  is  ever  blasphemy  against  the  divine 
beauty  in  life,  becomes,  from  the  very  veil 
which  it  assumes,  more  active  if2  less  dis- 
gusting: it  is  a  monster  for  which  the  cor- 
ruption of  society  for  ever  brings  forth  new 
p.  H  food,  which  it  devours  in  secret. 

The  drama  being  that  form  under  which  a 
greater  number  of  modes  of  expression  of  poetry 
are  susceptible  of  being  combined  than  any 
other,  the  connexion  of  poetry  and  social  good 
is  more  observable  in  the  drama  than  in  what- 
ever other  form  :  and  it  is  indisputable  that 
the  highest  perfection  of  human  society  has 
ever  corresponded  with  the  highest   dramatic 

1  First  written  or.     Cow.  in  the  same  print  Mi  hand. 

2  First  written  and.     Corr.  in  the  same  hand. 
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Sh.  d.  l  excellence  :  and  that  the  corruption  *  or  the  Sh.  e.  6 
extinction  of  the  drama  in  a  nation  where  it 
has  once  flourished,  is  a  mark  of  a  corruption  l 
of  manners,  and  an  extinction  of  the  energies 
which  sustain  the  soul  of  social  life.  But,  as 
Machiavelli  says  of  political  institutions,  that 
life  may  be  preserved  and  renewed,  if  men 
should  arise  capable  of  bringing  back  the 
drama  to  its  principles.  And  this  is  true  with 
respect  to  poetry  in  its  most  extended  sense : 
all  language,  institution  and  form  require  not 
only  to  be  produced  but  to  be  sustained :  the 
office  and  character  of  a  poet  participates  in 
the  divine  nature  as  regards  providence,  no  less 
than  as  regards  creation. 

f.  62  rev.  Civil  war,  the  spoils  of  Asia,  and  the  fatal 
predominance  first  of  the  Macedonian,  and  then 
of  the  Roman  arms  were  so  many  symbols  of 
the  extinction  or  suspension  of  the  creative 
faculty  in  Greece.  The  bucolic  writers,  who 
found  patronage  under  the  lettered  tyrants  of 
Sicily  and  Egypt,  were  the  latest  representatives 
of  its  most  glorious  reign.  Their  poetry  is 
intensely  melodious  ;  like  the  odour  of  the 
tuberose,  it  overcomes  and  sickens  the  spirit 
with  excess  of  sweetness ;  whilst  the  poetry  of 
the  preceding  age  was  as  a  meadow-gale  of 
June  which  mingles  the  fragrance  of  all  the 
flowers  of  the  field  and  adds  a  quickening  and 
harmonizing  spirit  of  its  own  which  endows  the 
sense   with  a  power  of  sustaining  its  extreme 

f.  61  v  rev.  delight.      The  bucolic  and  erotic   delicacy  in 
written  poetry  is  correlative  with  that  softness 

1  conception.     Corr.  in  the  same  hand. 
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Sh.  e.  6  in  statuary,  music,  and  the  kindred  arts,  and  Sh.  d.  1 
even  in  manners  and  institutions  which  dis- 
tinguished the  epoch  to  which  we *  now  refer. 
Nor  is  it  the  poetical  faculty  itself,  or  any  mis- 
application of  it  to  which  this  want  of  harmony 
is  to  be  imputed.  An  equal  sensibility  to  the 
influence  of  the  senses  and  the  affections  is  to  be 
p.  15  found  in  the  writings  of  Homer  and  Sophocles  : 
the  former  especially  has  clothed  sensual  and 
pathetic  images  with  irresistible  attractions. 
Their  superiority  over  these  succeeding  writers 
consists  in  the  presence  of  those  thoughts  which 
belong  to  the  inner  faculties  of  our  nature,  not 
in  the  absence  of  those  which  are  connected 
with  the  external ;  their  incomparable  perfec- 
tion consists  in  a  harmony  of  the  union  of  all. 
It  is  not  what  the  erotic  poets  have,  but  what 
they  have  not,  in  which  their  imperfection  f.  61  rev. 
consists.  It  is  not  inasmuch  as  they  were  Poets, 
but  inasmuch  as  they  were  not  Poets,  that  they 
can  be  considered  with  any  plausibility  as  con- 
nected with  the  corruption  of  their  age.  Had 
that  corruption  availed  so  as  to  extinguish  in 
them  the  sensibility  to  pleasure,  passion  and 
natural  scenery,  which  is  imputed  to  them  as 
an  imperfection,  the  last  triumph  of  evil  would 
have  been  atchieved.  For  the  end  of  social  cor- 
ruption is  to  destroy  all  sensibility  to  pleasure  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  corruption.  It  begins  at  the 
imagination  and  the  intellect  as  at  the  core, 
and  distributes  itself  thence  as  a  paralyzing 
venom,  through  the  affections  into  the  very 
appetites,   until  all  become  a  torpid  mass  in 

1  we  both  draft  and  copy — I  Edd. 
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Sh.  d.  l  which  hardly  sense  survives.     At  the  approach  Sh.  e.  6 
of  such  a  period,  Poetry  ever  addresses  itself 
to  those   faculties   which   are   the   last  to  be 

f.60v  rev.1  destroyed,  and  its  voice  is  heard,  like  the  foot- 
steps of  Astraea,  departing  from  the  world. 
Poetry  ever  communicates  all  the  pleasure  which 
men  are  capable  of  receiving : 2  it  is  ever  still 
the  light  of  life  ;  the  source  of  whatever  of 
beautiful,  or  generous,  or  true  can  have  place 
in  an  evil  time.  It  will  readily  [be]  confessed 
that  those  among  the  luxurious  citizens  of 
Syracuse  and  Alexandria  who  were  delighted 
with  the  poems  of  Theocritus,  were  less  cold, 
cruel  and  sensual  than  the  remnant  of  their 

f.  60  rev.3  tribe.  But  corruption  must  utterly  have  de- 
stroyed the  fabric  of  human  society  before 
Poetry  can  ever  cease.  The  sacred  links  of 
that  chain  have  never  been  entirely  disjoined, 
which  descending  through  the  minds  of  many 
men  is  attached  to  those  great  minds,  whence 
as  from  a  magnet  the  invisible  effluence  is  sent 
forth  which  at  once  connects,  animates  and 
sustains  the  life  of  all.4  It  is  the  faculty  which 
contains  within  itself  the  seeds  at  once  of  its 
own  and  of  social  renovation.  And  let  us  not 
circumscribe  the  effects  of  the  bucolic  and  erotic 
poetry  within  the  limits  of  the  sensibility  of 

1  The  following  appears,  cancelled,  at  the  top  of  the 
page:  There  is  nothing  in  itself  vicious  or  wrong  in 
sensual  pleasure,  or  unworthy  in  passions ;  so  that  they 
be  not 

2  draft :  recieving. 

8  There  is  a  blank  of  a  few  lines  at  the  top  of  f.  60  rev. , 
and  a  note  at  the  bottom  says :  This  is  the  language  of  Plato 

4  The  same  idea  is  worked  out  in  one  of  the  fragments 
given  in  the  Appendix.     Cf.  <p.  121. 
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Sh.  e.  6  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  They  may  Sh.  d.  l 
have  perceived  the  beauty  of  these  immortal 
p.  16  compositions,  simply  as  fragments  and  isolated 
portions :  those  who  are  more  finely  organized, 
or  born  in  a  happier  age,  may  recognize  them 
as  episodes  to  that  great  poem,  which  all  poets, 
like  the  co-operating  thoughts  of  one  great 
mind,  have  built  up  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world.1 

The  same  revolutions  within  a  narrower  f.  59  v rev.2 
sphere  had  place  in  antient  Rome;  but  the 
actions  and  forms  of  its  social  life  never  seem 
to  have  been  perfectly  saturated  with  the 
poetical  element.  The  Romans  appear  to 
have  considered  the  Greeks  as  the  selectest 
treasuries  of  the  selectest  forms  i  of  manners  f.  59  rev. 
and  of  nature  and  to  have  abstained  from 
creating  in  measured  language,  sculpture, 
music  or  architecture  anything  which  might 
bear  a  particular  relation  to  their  own  condi- 
tion, whilst  it  should  bear  a  general  one  to 
the  universal  constitution  of  the  world.  But 
we  judge  from  partial  evidence ;  and  we  judge 
perhaps  partially.  Ennius,  Varro,  Pacuvius 
and  Accius,  all  great  poets,  have  been  lost. 
Lucretius  is  in  the  highest,  and  Virgil  in  a 
very  high  sense,  a  creator.  The  chosen  delicacy 
of  the  3  expressions  of  the  latter  are  as  a  mist 

1  This  passage,  beginning  And  let  us  not  circumscribe 
was  also  somewhat  of  an  afterthought,  and  jotted  down 
a  few  pages  further  down,  on  f.  55  v.  rev. 

2  The  following  at  the  top  of  f  59  v.  rev.  was  cancelled 
and  did  not  find  a  place  in  the  Essay :  It  is  like  one 
watching  a  beloved  friend  in  pain  or  in  decay,  who 
murmurs  half  articulate  consolations ;  which  are  rather 
felt  than  heard.  3  Edd.  omit  the  article. 
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Sh.  d.  l  of  light  which  conceal *  from  us  the  intense  Sh.  e.  6 
and  exceeding  truth  of  his  conceptions  of 
nature.  Livy  is  instinct  with  poetry.  Yet 
Horace,  Catullus,  Ovid,  and  generally  the 
other  great  writers  of  the  Virgilian  age,  saw 
man  and  nature  in  the  mirror  of  Greece.  The 
institutions  also  and  the  religion  of  Rome 
*  were  less  poetical  than  those  of  Greece,  as  the 
shadow  is  less  vivid  than  the  substance.2 
Hence  Poetry  in  Rome  seemed  to  follow  rather 
than  accompany  the  perfection  of  political 
and  domestic  society.  The  true  Poetry  of 
Rome  lived  in  its  institutions;  for  whatever 
f,  58  rev.  of  beautiful,  true  and  majestic  they  contained 
could  have  sprung  only  from  the  faculty  which 
creates  the  order  in  which  they  consist.  The 
life  of  Camillus ;  the  death  of  Regulus  ;  the 
expectation  of  the  senators  in  their  godlike 
state  of  the  victorious  Gauls  ;  the  refusal  of 
the  republic  to  make  peace  with  Hannibal 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  were  not  the 
consequences  of  a  refined   calculation   of  the 

1  The  draft  read  first :  The  beauty  and  the  chosen  deli- 
cacy of  the  expressions  of  the  latter  conceal.  Then  the  image 
are  as  a  mist  of  light  was  added,  but  beauty  icas  cancelled; 
yet  the  copy  and  me  Edd.  have  still  are  and  conceal 

2  Instead  of  the  sentences  following,  ff.  59  rev.  and  58 
^  v  rev.  give:  Yet  Poetry  lived  &  lived  in  Rome,  con- 
temporaneously with  all  the  other  arts  which  add  beauty 
&  divinity  to  the  condition  of  man  ;  except  that  of  civil 
institution.  But  the  beauty  &  the  excellence  of  that 
system  of  civil  society  which  terminated  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  liberties  of  the  world  and  of  its  own ;  and 
which  is  even  now  the  basis  of  those  systems  of  tyranny 
to  which  its  barbarian  destroyers  have  conformed,  can 
scarcely  be  produced  in  competition  with  Poetry  the 
source  of  whatever  beauty  or  excellence  of  which  any 
[form]  or  institution  or  opinion  is  susceptible.  But  I 
blaspheme.  \ 

.    -i  s/  4  I 
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Sh.  e.  G  probable  personal  advantage  to  result  from  Sh.  d.  1 
such  a  rhythm  and  order  in  the  shews  of  life, 
to  those  who  were  at  once  the  poets  and  the 
p.  ]  7  actors  of  these  immortal  dramas.  The  imagi- 
nation beholding  the  beauty  of  this  order, 
created  it  out  of  itself  according  to  its  own 
idea :  the  consequence  was  empire,  and  the 
reward  ever-living  fame.  These  things  are 
not  the  less  poetry,  quia  carent  vote  sacro.  f.  57  v  rev. 
They  are  the  episodes  of  that  cyclic  poem 
written  by  Time  upon  the  memories  of  men. 
The  Past,  like  an  inspired  rhapsodist1,  fills 
the  theatre  of  everlasting  generations  with 
their  harmony. 

At  length  the  antient  system  of  religion  and 
manners  had  fulfilled  the  circle  of  its  revolu- 
tions. And  the  world  would  have  fallen  into 
utter  anarchy  and  darkness,  but  that  there 
were  found  poets  among  the  authors  of  the 
Christian  and  Chivalric  systems  of  manners 
and  religion,  who  created  forms  of  opinion 
and  action  never  before  conceived 2 ;  which 
copied  into  the  imaginations  of  men  became 
as  generals  to  the  bewildered  armies  of  their 
thoughts.  It  is  foreign  to  the  present  purpose 
to  touch  upon  the  evil  produced  by  these  f-  57  rev. 
systems :  except  that  we  protest,  on  the 
ground  of  the  principles  already  established, 
that  no  portion  of  it  can  be  attributed  to  the 
poetry  they  contain. 

It  is  probable  that  the  poetry  of  Moses, 
Job,  David,  Solomon  and  Isaiah  had  produced 
a  great  effect  upon  the  mind  of  Jesus  and  his 

1  draft:  rhaphsodist — copy:  raphsodist  which  i?  duly 
corrected.  *  draft:  imagined 
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Sh.  d.  l  disciples.  The  scattered  fragments  preserved  Sh.  e. 
to  us  by  the  biographers  of  this  extraordinary 
person,  are  all  instinct  with  the  most  vivid 
poetry.  But  his  doctrines  seem  to  have  been 
quickly  distorted.  At  a  certain  period  after 
the  prevalence  of  a  system  of  opinions x  founded 
upon  those  promulgated  by  him,  the  three 
forms  into  which  Plato  had  distributed  the 
f.  56  v  rev.  faculties  of  mind  underwent  a  sort  of  apo- 
theosis, and  became  the  object  of  the  worship 
of  the  civilized  world.1  Here  it  is  to  be 
confessed  that  I  Light  seems  to  thicken,  and 

The  crow  makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood, 
Good  things  of  day  begin  to  droop  and  drowze, 
f.  56  rev.  And  night's  black  agents  to  their  preys  do  rouze.' 

But  mark  how  beautiful  an  order  has  sprung 
from  the  dust  and  blood  of  this  fierce  chaos ! 
how  the  World,  as  from  a  resurrection,  balanc- 
ing itself  on  the  golden  wings  of  knowledge 
and  of  hope,  has  reassumed  its  yet  unwearied 
flight  into  the  Heaven  of  time.  Listen  to  the  p.  18 
music,  unheard  by  outward  ears,  which  is  as 
a  ceaseless  and  invisible2  wind,  nourishing  its 
everlasting  course  with  strength  and  swiftness.3 
The  poetry  in  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and   the   mythology   and   institutions   of  the 

1  The  copy  ran  at  first :  the  prevalence  of  doctrines  and 
the  worship  of  Europe,  (as  the  draft)  but  it  was  corrected 
into  the  received  text. 

2  The  draft  runs  invivisible  which  possibly  caused  the 
first  reading  of  the  copy  duly  corrected  afterwards: 
invincible. 

3  Shelley  characteristically  rebuked  himself  in  the  draft, 
for  this  flight  into  poetry:  But  this  is  not  argument — not 
illustration— and  illustration  ought  not  to  precede  the 
thing  to  be  illustrated. 
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Sh.  e.  6  Celtic  conquerors  of  the  Roman  Empire,  out-  Sh.  d.  l 
lived  the  darkness  and  the  convulsions  con-  '•  55  rev« 
nected  with  their  growth  and  victory,  and 
blended  themselves  into1  a  new  fabric  of 
manners  and  opinion.  It  is  an  error  to  im- 
pute the  ignorance  of  the  dark  ages  to  the 
Christian  doctrines  or  the  predominance  of  the 
Celtic  nations.  Whatever  of  evil  their  agencies 
may  have  contained  sprung  from  the  extinction 
of  the  poetical  principle,  connected  with  the 
progress  of  despotism  and  superstition.  Men, 
from  causes  too  intricate  to  be  here  discussed, 
had  become  insensible  and  selfish :  their  own 
will  had  become  feeble,  and  yet  they  were  its  f.  54  v  rev. 
slaves,  and  thence  the  slaves  of  the  will  of 
others :  lust,  fear,  avarice,  cruelty  and  fraud 
characterised  a  race  amongst  whom  no  one  was 
to  be  found  capable  of  creating  in  form,  lan- 
guage or  institution.  The  moral  anomalies  of 
such  a  state  of  society  are  not  justly  to  be 
charged  upon  any  class  of  events  immediately 
connected  with  them,  and  those  events  are 
most  entitled  to  our  approbation  which  could 
dissolve  it  most  expeditiously.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate for  those  who  cannot  distinguish  words 
from  thoughts,  that  many  of  these  anomalies 
have  been  incorporated  into  our  popular 
religion. 

2  It  was  not  until  the  eleventh  century  that  f.  54  rev. 

1  into,  both  draft  and  copy.     Edd. :  in 

2  Shelley  had  written  above,  on  f.  56  v  rev.  (a  cancelled 
passage) :  .this  Religion  [Christianity]  was  based  upon 
Poetry.  He  now  goes  on,  ff.  54  v  and  recto :  thus  when 
speaking  popularly  [we  impute]  to  Christianity  the 
absurdity,  [the  bloodshed,  the  persecutions]  and  iniqui- 
tous effects  which  has  [sic]  rendered  the  name  almost 
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Sh.  d.  1  the  effects  of  the  poetry  of  the  Christian  and  Sh.  e.  6 
the  Chivalric  systems  began  to  manifest  them- 
selves. The  principle  of  equality  had  been 
discovered  and  applied  by  Plato  in  his  Republic, 
as  the  theoretical  rule  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  materials  of  pleasure  and  of  power  pro- 
duced by  the  common  skill  and  labour  of 
human  beings  ought  to  be  distributed  among 
them.  The  limitations  of  this  rule  were 
f.  53  v  rev.  asserted  by  him  to  be  determined  only  by  the 
sensibility  of  each,  or  the  utility  to  result  to 
all.  Plato,  following  the  doctrines  of  Timaeus 
and  Pythagoras,  taught  also  a  moral  and  in- 
tellectual system  of  doctrine  comprehending  at 
once  the  past,  the  present  and  the  future  con- 
dition of  man.  Jesus  Christ  divulged  the 
f.  53  rev.  sacred  and  eternal  truths  contained   in  these 

views  to  mankind,  and  Christianity,  in  its  p.  19 
abstract  purity,  became  the  exoteric  expression 
of  the  esoteric  doctrines  of  the  poetry  and 
wisdom  of  antiquity.  The  incorporation  of 
the  Celtic  nations  with  the  exhausted  popula- 
tion of  the  South,  impressed  upon  it  the  figure 
of  the  poetry  existing  in  their  mythology  and 
institutions.  The  result  was  a  sum  of  the 
action  and  reaction  of  all  the  causes  included 
in  it ;  for  it  may  be  assumed  as  a  maxim  that 
no  nation  or  religion  can  supersede  any  other 
without  incorporating  into  itself  a  portion  of 
that  which  it  supersedes.  The  abolition  of 
personal  and  domestic  slavery,  and  the  emanci- 
pation of  women  from  a  great   part   of  the 

infamous,  we  mean,  according  to  a  philosophical  inter- 
pretation that  such  are  the  consequences  of  the  extinction 
of  the  poetical  faculty. 
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Sh.  e.  6  degrading  restraints  of  antiquity  were  among  Sh.  d.  1 
the  consequences  of  these  events. 

The  abolition  of  personal  slavery  is  the  basis  f.  52  v  rev. 
of  the  highest  political  hope  that  it  can  enter 
into  the  mind  of  man  to  conceive.  The  free- 
dom of  women  produced  the  poetry  of  sexual 
love.  Love  became  a  religion,  the  idols  of 
whose  worship  were  ever  present.  It  was  as 
if  the  statues  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses  had 
been  endowed  with  life  and  motion  and  had 
walked  forth  among  their  worshippers ;  so  that 
earth  became  peopled  by  the  inhabitants  of 
a  diviner  world.  The  familiar  appearance  and 
proceedings  of  life  became  wonderful  and 
heavenly,  and  a  paradise  was  created  as  out 
of  the  wrecks  of  Eden.  And  as  this  creation  f.  52  rev. 
itself  is  poetry,  so  its  creators  were  poets ; 
and  language  was  the  instrument  of  their  art : 
'Galeotto  fu  il  libro,  e  chi  lo  scrisse.'1  The 
Provencal  Trouveurs,  or  inventors',]  preceded 
Petrarch,  whose  verses  are  as  spells  which  un- 
seal the  inmost  enchanted  fountains  of  the 
delight  which  is  in  the  grief  of  Love.  It  is 
impossible  to  feel  them  without  becoming 
a  portion  of  that  beauty  which  we  contem- 
plate :  it  were  superfluous  to  explain  how  the 
gentleness  and  the  elevation  of  mind  connected 
with  these  sacred  emotions  can  render  men 
more  amiable,  more  generous,  and  wise,  and 
lift  them  out  of  the  dull  vapours  of  the  little 
world  of  self.  Dante  understood  the  secret 
things  of  love  even  more  than  Petrarch.  His 
Vita  Nuova  is  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of 
purity  of  sentiment  and  language:  it  is  the 
1  This  not  in  draft. 
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Sh.  d.  1  idealized  history  of  that  period,  and  those  Sh.  e.  6 
intervals  of  his  life  which  were  dedicated  to 
love.  His  apotheosis  of  Beatrice  in  Paradise 
and  the  gradations  of  his  own  love  and  her 
loveliness,  by  which  as  by  steps  he  feigns 
himself  to  have  ascended  to  the  throne  of  the 
f.  51  v  rev.  Supreme  Cause,  is x  the  most  glorious  imagina-  p.  20 
tion  of  modern  poetry.  The  acutest  critics 
have  justly  reversed  the  judgement  of  the 
vulgar,  and  the  order  of  the  great  acts  of  the 
4  Divine  Drama ,  in  the  measure  of  the  admira- 
tion which  they  accord  to  the  Hell,  Purgatory 
and  Paradise.  The  latter  is  a  perpetual  hymn 
of  everlasting  love.  Love,  which  found  a 
worthy  poet  in  Plato  alone  of  all  the  antients 
has  been  celebrated  by  a  chorus  of  the  greatest 
writers  of  the  renovated  world  ;  and  the  music 
has  penetrated  the  caverns  of  society,  and  its 
echoes  still  drown  the  dissonance  of  arms  and 
superstition.  At  successive  intervals  Ariosto, 
Tasso,  Shakspear,2  Spenser,  Calderon,  Rous- 
seau, and  the  great  writers  of  our  own  age, 
have  celebrated  the  dominion  of  love,3  planting 
f.  51  rev.  as  it  were  trophies  in  the  human  mind  of  that 
sublimest  victory  over  sensuality  and  force. 
The  true  relation  borne  to  each  other  by  the 
sexes  into  which  human  kind  is  distributed 
has  become  less  misunderstood ;  and  if  the 
error  which  confounded  diversity  with  in- 
equality of  the  powers  of  the  two  sexes  has 
been  partially  recognized  in  the  opinions  and 
institutions  of  modern  Europe,  we  owe  this 
great  benefit  to  the  worship  of  which  Chivalry 
was  the  law,  and  poets  the  prophets. 

1  The  singular  occurs  both  in  the  draft  and  in  the  copy, 
8  draft :  Shakespeare  3  draft :  sexual  love 
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Sh.  e.  6  The  poetry  of  Dante  may  be  considered  as  Sh.  d.  1 
the  bridge  thrown  over  the  stream  of  time 
which  unites  the  modern  and  antient  world.1 
The  distorted  notions  of  invisible  things  which  f.  50  v  rev. 
Dante  and  his  rival  Milton  have  idealised, 
are  merely  the  mask  and  the  mantle  in  which 
these  great  poets  walk  through  eternity  en- 
veloped and  disguised.  It  is  a  difficult  question 
to  determine  how  far  they  were  conscious  of 
the  distinction  which  must  have  subsisted  in 
their  minds  between  their  own  creeds  and  that 
of  the  people.  Dante  at  least  appears  to  wish  f.  50  rev. 
to  mark  the  full  extent  of  it  by  placing  Riphaeus 
whom  Virgil  calls  justissimus  unus  in  Paradise, 
and  observing  a  most  heretical  caprice  in  his 
distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments.  And 
Milton's  poem  contains  within  itself  a  philoso- 
phical refutation  of  that  system  of  which,  by 
a  strange  and  natural  antithesis,  it  has  been 
a  chief  popular  support.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  energy  and  magnificence  of  the  character 
of  Satan  as  expressed  in  Paradise  Lost.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  he  could  ever  have 
been  intended  for  the  popular  personification 
p.  21  of  evil.  Implacable  hate,  patient  cunning,  and 
a  sleepless  refinement  of  device  to  inflict  the 
extremest  anguish  on  an  enemy,  these  things 
are  evil ;   and  although  venial  in  a  slave  are 

1  Top  off  50  v  rev. :  [If  it  had  consisted  with  the  plan 
of  the  present  essay,  we  might  have  entered  into  and 
touched  upon  those  monstrous  conceptions  which  Dante 
&  Milton  have  idealised].  Let  us  refrain  from  a  dis- 
cussion [of]  the  origin  of  those  monstrous  opinions  which 
Dante  &  Milton  idealized  which  involves  no  less  than 
an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  evil.  (Possibly  enquiry;  cf 
p.  187.) 

SH.  PB.  G 
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Sh.  d.  1  not  to  be  forgiven  in  a  tyrant ;  although  Sh.  e.  6 
redeemed  by  much  that  ennobles  his  defeat 
in  one  subdued,  are  marked  by  all  that  dis- 
honours his  conquest  in  the  victor.  Milton's 
Devil  as  a  moral  being  is  as  far  superior  to 
his  God  as  one  who  perseveres  in  some  purpose 
which  he  has  conceived l  to  be  excellent  in  spite 
of  adversity  and  torture,  is  to  one  who  in  the 
cold  security  of  undoubted  triumph  inflicts 
the  most  horrible  revenge  upon  his  enemy, 
not  from  any  mistaken  notion  of  inducing  him 
to  repent  of  a  perseverance  in  enmity,  but 
with  the  alledged  design  of  exasperating  him 
to  deserve  new  torments.  Milton  has  so  far 
violated  the  popular  creed  (if  this  shall  be 
judged  to  be  a  violation)  as  to  have  alledged 
no  superiority  of  moral  virtue  to  his  God  over 
his  Devil.  And  this  bold  neglect  of  a  direct 
*  moral  purpose  is  the  most  decisive  proof  of 
the  supremacy  of  Milton's  genius.  He  mingled 
as  it  were  the  elements  of  human  nature,  as 
colours  upon  a  single  pallet,  and  arranged 
them  into  2  the  composition  of  his  great  picture 
according  to  the  laws  of  epic  truth ;  that  is, 
according  to  the  laws  of  that  principle  by  which 
a  series  of  actions  of  the  external  universe,  and 
of  intelligent  and  ethical  beings  is  calculated 
to  excite  the  sympathy  of  succeeding  genera- 
tions of  mankind.  The  Divina  Cornmjedia 
and  Paradise  Lost  have  conferred  upon  modern 
mythology  a  systematic  form  ;  and  when  change 
and  time  shall  have  added  one  more  superstition 
to  the  mass  of  those  which  have  arisen  and 

1  Not  in  draft,  the  whole  paragraph  being  in  a  most 
inchoate  state*  a  Edd. :  in 
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Sh.  e.  6  decayed  upon  the  earth,  commentators  will  be  Sh.  d.  1 
learnedly  employed  in  elucidating  the  religion 
of  ancestral  Europe,  only  not  utterly  forgotten 
because  it  will  have  been  stamped  with  the 
eternity  of  genius.1 

Homer  was  the  first,  and  Dante  the  second  t  50  rev. 
epic  poet :  that  is,  the  second  poet  the  series  con 
of  whose  creations  bore  a  defined  and  intelligible  f.  49  v  rev. 
relation  to  the  knowledge,  and  sentiment,  and 
religion,  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  of 
the  ages  which  followed  it,  developing  itself 
in  correspondence  with  their2  developement. 
For  Lucretius  had  limed  the  wings  of  his  swift 
spirit  in  the  dregs  of  the  sensible  world  3  :  and 
p.  22  Virgil  with  a  modesty  that  ill  became  his 
genius,  had  affected  the  fame  of  an  imitator 
even  whilst  he  created  anew  all  that  he  copied ; 
and  none  among  the  flock  of  mock-birds,  though 
their  notes  were  sweet,  ApolloniusRhodius,  Quin- 
tus  Calaber,  Smyrnaeus,  Nonnus,  Lucan,  Statius 
or  Claudian  have  sought  even  to  fulfil  a  single 
condition  of  epic  truth.  Milton  was  the  third 
Epic  Poet :  for  if  the  title  of  epic  in  its  highest 
sense  be  refused  to  the  iEneid,  still  less  can  it  be 
conceded  to  the  Orlando  Furioso,  the  Gerusa- 
lemme  Liberata,  the  Lusiad  or  the  Fairy  Queen. 
Dante  and  Milton  were  both  deeply  penetrated 
with  the  antient  religion  of  the  civilized  world; 
and  its  spirit  exists  in  their  poetry  probably  f.  49  rev. 

1  The  larger  portion  of  this  paragraph  is  an  almost 
verbatim  transcript  of  a  passage  in  the  Essay  '  on  the 
Devil  and  Devils  \ 

2  The  copy  read  at  first  the.  The  correcting  hand  inserted 
distinctly  ier  (Shelley  s  spelling).  This  sentence  is  unfinished 
in  the  draft. 

3  draft:  Lucretius  entangled  the  wings  of  his  swift 
spirit  in  atoms. 

o  2 
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Sh.  d.  1  in  the  same  proportion  as  its  forms  survived  in  Sh.  e.  6 
the  unreformed  worship  of  modern  Europe. 
The  one  preceeded 1  and  the  other  followed  the 
Reformation  at  almost  equal  intervals.2  Dante 
was  the  first  religious  reformer,  and  Luther  sur- 
passed him  rather  in  the  rudeness  and  acrimony, 
than  in  the  boldness  of  his  censures  of  papal 
usurpation.  Dante  was  the  first  awakener  of 
entranced  Europe;  he  created  a  language  in 
itself  music  and  persuasion  out  of  a  chaos  of 
f.  48  v  rev.  inharmonious  barbarisms.  He  was  the  congre- 
gator  of  those  great  spirits  who  presided  over 
the  resurrection  of  learning;  the  Lucifer  of 
that  starry  flock  which  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury shone  forth  from  republican  Italy,  as  from 
a  heaven,  into  the  darkness  of  the  benighted 
world.  His  very  words  are  instinct  with  spirit ; 
each  is  as  a  spark,  a  burning  atom  of  inex- 
f.  48  rev.  tinguishable  thought ;  and  many  yet  lie  covered 
in  the  ashes  of  their  birth,  and  pregnant  with 
the  lightning  which  has  yet  found  no  conductor. 
All  high  poetry  is  infinite;  it  is  as  the  first 
acorn,  which  contained  all  oaks  potentially. 
Veil  after  veil  may  be  undrawn,  and  the  inmost 
naked  beauty  of  the  meaning  never  exposed.3 

1  preceded  in  the  draft.  Cp.  pp.  116  and  133  {last  line); 
but  preceding  occurs  in  the  copyy,  p.  86. 

9  The  draft  has  this  curious  addition,  uncancelled: 
They  have  presented  the  mythology  of  the  new  religion 
under  a  precise  form;  so  that,  by  a  definiteness  of 
object  &  purpose,  the  labours  of  those  are  abridged,  who 
as  pioneers  of  the  overgrowth  of  ages,  devote  them- 
selves first  to  prune  the  dead  branches  &  then  to  remove 
the  sapless  &  rotten  trunks  of  an  outworn  forest  of 
opinions  which  towards  the  decay  of  a  popular  faith 
usurps  the  soil  of  a  new  and  more  beautiful  birth. 

3  The  following  image  occurs  in  the  draft  later,  on  f.  36 
v  rev. ;  a  double  cross  for  reference  makes  its  position 
clear.   The  draft  goes  on  After  one  person  or  one  age  has 
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Sh.  e»  6  A  great  Poem  is  a  fountain  for  ever  overflowing  Sh.  d.  l 
with  the  waters  of  wisdom  and  delight;  and 
after  one  person  and  one  age  has  exhausted 
all  its  divine  effluence  which  their  peculiar 
relations  enable  them  to  share;  another  and 
yet  another  succeeds,  and  new  relations  are 
ever  developed,  the  source  of  an  unforseen  and 
an  unconceived  delight. 

The  age  immediately  succeeding  to  that  of  f.  47  v  rev. 
p.  23  Dante,  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio  was  characterised1 
by  a  revival  of  painting,  sculpture,  music,2  and 
architecture.  Chaucer  caught  the  sacred  in- 
spiration, and  the  superstructure  of  English 
literature  is  based  upon  the  materials  of  Italian 
invention. 

But  let  us  not  be  betrayed  from  a  defence  into 
a  critical  history  of  poetry  and  its  influence  on 
society.3  Be  it  enough  to  have  pointed  out  the  f.  47  rev. 
effects  of  poets  in  the  large  and  true  sense  of  the 
word  upon  their  own  and  all  succeeding  times  [and 
to  revert  to  the  partial  instance  cited  as  illustra- 
tion of  an  opinion  the  reverse  of  that  attempted 
to  be  established  in  the  Four  Ages  of  Poetry  4]. 

exhausted  all  the  divinity  which  its  peculiar  relations 
with  them  enable  it  to  draw  forth,  another  and  yet 
another  succeeds  &  finds  new  relations  developed]  which 
forever  produces  new  pleasure  and  knowledge.  [They  are 
as]  torches  from  which  a  thousand  lamps  may  be  en- 
kindled. Over  the  three  cancelled  words  appears  the  more 
explicit,  though  less  grammatical  A  great  Poem  is  (torches 
from  which  etc.).    "  1  draft:  characterized 

2  music  draft  and  copy.     Om.  Edd. 

3  The  draft  adds  humbly :  from  a  slight  sketch  which 
is  soon  to  be  forgotten  to  an  attempt  which  oblivion 
would  dishonour. 

4  Cancelled,  a  full  stop  being  inserted  after  *  times  \  in 
the  very  black  ink.  The  draft  goes  on  to  The  exertions  of 
Locke ...  p.  104. 
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Sh.  d.  l  But  poets  have  been  challenged  to  resign  Sh,  e.  6 
f.  44  rev.  j-j^  cjvjc  cr0wn  to  reasoners  and  mechanists 
on  another  plea.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
exercise  of  the  imagination  is  most  delightful, 
but  it  is  alledged  that  that  of  reason  is  more 
useful.  Let  us  examine  as  the  grounds  of 
this  distinction  what  is  here  meant  by  Utility, 
f.  43  v  rev.  Pleasure  or  good  in  a  general  sense,  is  that 
which  the  consciousness  of  a  sensitive  and 
intelligent  being  seeks,  and  in  which  when 
found  it  acquiesces.  There  are  two  kinds1  of 
pleasure,  one  durable,  universal,  and  permanent ; 
the  other  transitory  and  particular.  Utility 
may  either  express  the  means  of  producing  the 
former  or  the  latter.  In  the  former  sense, 
whatever  strengthens  and  purifies  the  affections, 
enlarges  the  imagination,  and  adds  spirit  to 
sense,  is  useful.  But  the  meaning  in  which 
the  Author  of  the  Four  Ages  of  Poetry  seems  to 
have  employed  the  word  utility  is  the  narrower 
one    of  banishing   the    importunity2    of    the 

1  Copy  first  ran :  two  modes  or  signs  of  pleasure — then  two 
kinds  of  pleasure  draft :  and  there  are  various  gradations 
of  pleasure,  some  more  durable  and  intense  than  others. 

2  Edd. :  a  narrower  meaning  may  be  assigned  to  the 
word  utility,  confining  it  to  express  that  which  banishes 
the  importunity. 

The  reading  of  the  copy  is  neither  cancelled  nor  altered ; 
which  suggests  that  another  copy  was  used  for  printing  the 
received  text,  Cf.  other  discrepancies  pp.  69,  71,  73,  82, 
87,  93,  98,  101,  108,  109,  110,  llj. 

To  this  part  of  the  *  Defence  ',  the  following  jottings, 
published  in  the  '  Relics  of  Shelley ',  evidently  belong :  The 
imagination  is  a  faculty  not  less  imperial  and  essential 
to  the  happiness  and  dignity  of  the  human  being,  than 
the  reason. — It  is  by  no  means  indisputable  that  what 
is  true  or  rather  that  which  the  disciples  of  a  certain 
mechanical  and  superficial  philosophy  call  true,  is  more 
excellent  than  the  beautiful. 
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Sh,  e.  6  wants l  of  our  animal  nature,  the  surrounding  Sh,  d.  l 
men  with  security  of  life,  the  dispersing  the 
grosser  delusions  of  superstition,  and  the  con- 
ciliating such  a  degree  of  mutual  forbearance 
among  men  as  may  consist  with  the  motives 
of  personal  advantage. 

Undoubtedly  the  promoters  of  utility  in  this 
limited  sense,  have  their  appointed  office  in 
society.  They  follow  the  footsteps  of  poets, 
and  copy  the  sketches  of  their  creations  into 
the  book  of  common  life.  They  make  space, 
and  give  time.  Their  exertions  are  of  the 
p.  24  highest  value  so  long  as  they  confine  their 
administration  of  the  concerns  of  the  inferior 
powers  of  our  nature  within  the  limits  due 
to  the  superior  ones.  But  whilst  the  sceptic 
destroys  gross  superstitions,  let  him  spare  to 
deface,  as  some  of  the  French  writers  have 
defaced,  the  eternal  truths  charactered  upon 
the  imaginations  of  men.  Whilst  the  mechanist 
abridges,  and  the  political  ceconomist  combines, 
labour,  let  them  beware  that  their  speculations, 
for  want  of  correspondance  with  those  first 
principles  which  belong  to  the  imagination, 
do  not  tend,  as  they  have  in  modern  England, 
to  exasperate  at  once  the  extremes  of  luxury 
and  want.  They  have  exemplified  the  saying, 
'To  him  that  hath,  more  shall  be  given;  and 
from  him  that  hath  not  the  little  that  he  hath 
shall  be  taken  away.' — The  rich  have  become 
richer,  and  the  poor  have  become  poorer ;  and 
the  vessel  of  the  state  is  driven  between  the 
Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  anarchy  and  despotism. 

1  No  continuation  to  f.  43  v  rev.  appears  in  the  draft 
(pages  were  torn,  between  ff.  46  and  4$ ,  39  and  38). 
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Sh.  d.  l  Such  are  the  effects  which  must  ever  flow  from  an  Sh.  e.  6 
unmitigated  exercise  of  the  calculating  faculty. 

It  is  difficult  to  define  pleasure  in  its  highest 
sense;  the  definition  involving  a  number  of 
apparent  paradoxes.  For,  from  an  inexplicable 
defect  of  harmony  in  the  constitution  of  human 
nature,  the  pain  of  the  inferior  is  frequently 
connected  with  the  pleasures  of  the  superior 
portions  of  our  being.  Sorrow,  terror,  anguish, 
despair  itself  are  often  the  chosen  expressions 
of  an  approximation  to  the  highest  good.  Our 
sympathy  in  tragic  fiction,  depends  on  this 
principle :  tragedy  delights  by  affording  a  shadow 
of  the  pleasure  which  exists  in  pain.  This  is 
the  source  also  of  the  melancholy  which  is 
inseperable  from  the  sweetest  melody.  The 
pleasure  that  is  in  sorrow,  is  sweeter  than  the 
pleasure  of  pleasure  itself.  And  hence  the  saying, 
'It  is  better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning, 
than  to  the  house  of  mirth.'  Not  that  this 
highest  species  of  pleasure  is  necessarily  linked 
with  pain.  The  delight  of  love  and  friendship, 
the  extacy  of  the  admiration  of  nature,  the  joy 
of  the  perception,  and  still  more  of  the  creation 
of  poetry  is  often  wholly  unalloyed. 

The  production  and  assurance  of  pleasure  in 

this  highest  sense  is  true  utility.     Those  who 

produce  and  preserve  this  pleasure  are  poets  or 

poetical  philosophers. 

f.  47  rev.      The    exertions    of   Locke,    Hume,    Gibbon,  p.  25 

cont.     Voltaire,  Rousseau,*  and  their  disciples,  in  favour 

*  I  follow  the  classification  adopted  by  the  author  of  the 
Four  Ages  of  Poetry.  But  Rousseau  was  essentially  a  poet. 
The  others,  even  Voltaire,  were  merereasoners.1 


1  The  beginning  of  the  note  is  cancelled  and  altered,  in 
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Sh.  e.  6  of  oppressed  and  deluded  humanity  are  entitled  Sh.  d.  1 
to  the  gratitude  of  mankind.  Yet  it  is  easy  to 
calculate  the  degree  of  moral  and  intellectual 
improvement  which  the  world  would  have  ex- 
hibited, had  they  never  lived.  A  little  more 
nonsense  would  have  been  talked  for  a  century 
or  two;  and  perhaps  a  few  more  men,  women 
and  children  burnt  as  heretics.  We  might  not 
at  this  moment  have  been  congratulating  each 
other  on  the  abolition  of  the  Inquisition  in 
Spain.  But  it  exceeds  all  imagination  to  con-  f.  46  v  rev. 
ceive  what  would  have  been  the  moraPcondition 
of  the  world  if  neither  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio, 
Chaucer,  Shakspeare^Calderon,  Lord  Bacon,  nor 
Milton  had  ever  existed ;  if  Raphael  and  Michael 
Angelo  had  never  been  born ;  if  the  Hebrew 
poetry  had  never  been  translated ;  if  a  revival 
of  the  study  of  Greek  literature  had  never  taken 
place;  if  no  monuments  of  antient  sculpture 
had  been  handed  down  to  us ;  and  if  the  poetry 
of  the  religion  of  the  antient  world  had  been 
extinguished  together  with  its  belief.  The 
human  mind  could  never,  except  by  the  inter- 
vention of  these  excitements  have  been  awakened 
to  the  invention  of  the  grosser  sciences,  and 
that  application  of  analytical  reasoning  to  the 
aberrations  of  society,  which  it  is  now  attempted 
to  exalt  over  the  direct  expression  of  the  inven- 
tive and  creative  faculty  itself.2 

the  very  black  ink,  into :  Although  Rousseau  has  been  thus 
classed,  he  was  .  .  .  The  reading  of  Edd. 

1  So  written  both  in  copy  and  draft. 

3  /.  46  rev.  again  refers  to  Peacock :  The  author  of  the 
four  ages  of  Poetry  closes  his  paper  with  an  exhibition 
in  array  of  all  the  denominations  of  the  subordinate  arts 
of  life  which  are  employed  upon  working  out  of  the 
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Sh.  d.  1  We  have  more  moral,  political  and  historical  Sh.  e.  6 
f.  45  v  rev.  wisd0m  than  we  know  how  to  reduce  into 
practise ; l  we  have  more  scientific  andceconomical 
knowledge  than  can  be  accommodated  to  the 
just  distribution  of  the  produce  which  it 
multiplies.  The  poetry  in  these  systems  of 
thought,  is  concealed  by  the  accumulation  of 
f.  44  v  rev.  facts  and  calculating  processes.  There  is  no 
want  of  knowledge  respecting  what  is  wisest 
and  best  in  morals,  government  and  political 
ceconomy,  or  at  least,  what  is  wiser  and  better 
than  what  men  now  practise  and  endure.  But 
we  '  let  /  dare  not  wait  upon  /  would,  like  the 
poor  cat  in  the  adage  \  We  want  the  creative 
faculty  to  imagine  that  which  we  know;  we 
want  the  generous  impulse  to  act  that  which 
we  imagine ;  we  want  the  poetry  of  life :  our 
calculations  have  outrun  conception ;  we  have 
f.  34  v  rev.  eaten  more  than  we  can  digest.  The  cultivation 
cont.  0f  those  sciences2  which  have  enlarged  the  limits 
of  the  empire  of  man  over  the  external  world, 
has,3  for  want  of  the  poetical  faculty,  propor- 
tionally circumscribed  those  of  the  internal 
world,  and  man,  having  enslaved  the  elements, 

elements  originally  furnished  by  the  poetical  faculty, 
materials  of  knowledge  and  power.  And  he  protests 
against  an  attempt  to  create  new  elements  by  that  only 
process,  exhorting  us  [at  the  same  time  to  cultivate  in 
preference] 

1  practise  was  corrected  into  practice  in  the  copy 
(possibly  in  the  very  black  ink  used  for  the  can- 
ceilings). 

2  /.  34  v  rev.  top  has  the  following  (Cancelled) :  Poetry 
is  the  representation  of  the  benevolent  principle  in  man, 
as  [gold]  [property]  is  the  representation  of  the  selfish 
principle :  they  are  the  God  and  the  Mammon  of  the 
world  .  .  .  (which  is  rewritten  on  next  page). 

8  two  commas  in  the  draft,  the  first  cancelled  in  the  copy. 
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Sh.  e.  6  remains  himself  a  slave.  To  what  but  a  cultiva-  Sh.  d.  1 
tion  of  the  mechanical  arts  in  a  degree  dis-  f-  3* rev- 
proportioned  to  the  presence  of  the  creative 
faculty  which  is  the  basis  of  all  knowledge  is  to 
be  attributed  the  abuse  of  all  invention  for 
abridging  and  combining  labour,  to  the  exasper- 
p.  26  ation  of  the  inequality  of  mankind  ?  From 
what  other  cause  has  it  arisen  that  the  dis- 
coveries1 which  should  have  lightened,  have 
added  a  weight  to  the  curse  imposed  on  Adam  ? 
Poetry,  and  the  principle  of  Self,  of  which 
money  is  the  visible  incarnation,  are  the  God 
and  the  Mammon  of  the  world. 

The  functions  of  the  poetical  faculty  are  f.  45  rev.2 
two-fold ;  by  one  it  creates  new  materials  of 
knowledge,  and  power  and  pleasure;  by  the 
other  it  engenders  in  the  mind  a  desire  to 
reproduce  and  arrange  them  according  to  a 
certain  rhythm  and  order,  which  may  be  called 
the  beautiful  and  the  good.  The  cultivation 
of  poetry  is  never  more  to  be  desired  than  at 
periods  when,  from  an  excess  of  the  selfish  and 
calculating  principle,  the  accumulation  of  the 
materials  of  external  life  exceed  the  quantity 
of  the  power  of  assimilating  them  to  the 
internal  laws  of  human  nature.  The  body 
has  then  become  too  unwieldy  for  that  which 
animates  it. 

Poetry  is  indeed  something  divine.     It  is  at  f.  42  v  rev. 
once  the  centre  and  circumference  of  knowledge ; 

1  inventions  first  written  in  the  copy  (as  in  the  draft) 
then  corrected  discoveries  in  the  same  ink. 

2  /.  45  rev.  opens  with  a  continuation  of  f.  4$  v  rev. 
partly  cancelled :  the  subject  being  taken  up  again  on  f.  44 
v  rev. 
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Sh.  d.  1  it  is  that  which  comprehends  all  science,  and  Sh.  e.  6 
that  to  which   all  science   must   be   referred. 

f.  42  rev.  It  is  at  the  same  time  the  root  and  the  blossom 
of  all  other  systems  of  thought :  it  is  that  from 
which  all  spring,  and  that  which  adorns  all; 
and  that  which  if  blighted  denies  the  fruit  and 
the  seed,  and  withholds  from  the  barren  world 
the  nourishment  and  the  succession  of  the  scions 
of  the  tree  of  life.  It  is  the  perfect  and  con- 
summate surface  and  bloom  of  things  ;  l  it  is  as 
the  odour  and  the  colour  of  the  rose  to  the 
texture  of  the  elements  which  compose  it,  as 
the  form  and  splendour  of  unfaded  beauty  to 
f.  42  v  rev.  the  secrets  of  anatomy  and  corruption.  What 
cont.  were  Virtue,  Love,  Patriotism,  Friendship,  &c. — 
what  were  the  scenery  of  this  beautiful  universe 
which  we  inhabit 2 — what  were  our  consolations 
on  this  side  the  grave3 — and  what  were  our 
aspirations  beyond  it — if  poetry  did  not  ascend 
to  bring  light  and  fire  from  those  eternal  regions 
where   the   owl-winged   faculty  of  calculation 

f.  42  rev.  dare  not  ever  soar  ?  Poetry  is  not  like  reason- 
cont.  jng?  a  power  to  be  exerted  according  to  the 
determination  of  the  will.  A  man  cannot  say, 
4 1  will  compose  poetry.'  The  greatest  poet 
even  cannot  say  it :  for  the  mind  in  creation  is 
as  a  fading  coal  which  some  invisible  influence, 
like  an  inconstant  wind,  awakens  to  transitory 
brightness ;  this  power  arises  from  within,  like 
the  colour  of  a  flower  which  fades  and  changes 
as  it  is  developed,  and  the  conscious  portions  of 

1  of  all  things.     Edd.  —  all  om.  both  draft  and  copy. 

2  Edd.  have  a  semi-colon  for  the  dash. 

8  on  this  side  the  grave,  copy.— of  the  grave,     draft 
and  Edd. 
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Sh.  e.  6  our  natures  are  unprophetic  either  of  its  ap-  Sh.  d.  1 
proach  or  its  departure.     Could  this  influence 
be  durable  in  its  original  purity  and  force,  it  is 
p.  27  impossible  to  predict  the  greatness  of  the  results  : 

but  when  composition  begins  inspiration  is  f.4lvrev. 
already  on  the  decline,  and  the  most  glorious 
poetry  that  has  ever  been  communicated  to  the 
world  is  probably  a  feeble  shadow  of  the  original 
conceptions  of  the  poet.  I  appeal  to  the  greatest 
Poets  of  the  present  day,  whether  it  be  x  not  an 
error  to  assert  that  the  finest  passages  of  poetry 
are  produced  by  labour  and  study.  The  toil 
and  the  delay  recommended  by  critics  can  be 
justly  interpreted  to  mean  no  more  than  a 
careful  observation  of  the  inspired  moments, 
and  an  artificial  connection 2  of  the  spaces 
between  their  3  suggestions  by  the  intertexture 
of  conventional  expressions ;  a  necessity  only 
imposed  by  a  4  limitedness  of  the  poetical  faculty 
itself.  For  Milton  conceived  5  the  Paradise  Lost  f.  41  rev. 
as  a  whole  before  he  executed  it  in  portions. 
We  have  his  own  authority  also  for  the  muse 
having  '  dictated '  to  him  ■  the  unpremeditated 
song  \  And  let  this  be  an  answer  to  those  who 
would  alledge  the  fifty-six  various  readings  of 
the  first  line  of  the  Orlando  Furioso.  Com- 
positions so  produced  are  to  poetry  what  mosaic 
is  to  painting.     This  instinct  ana  intuition  of 

1  whether  it  be.  both  draft  and  copy— whether  it  is. 
Edd. 

2  connexion  in  the  draft.  But  the  copy  reads  connexion 
on  p.  12  (p.  73  in  this  edition). 

8  First  written  between  them.  Corrected  thier  sugges- 
tions Up.  above,  p.  99). 

*  a  limitedness  both  draft  and  copy,  the  limitedness, 
Edd.  5  draft:  concieved 
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Sh.  d.  1  the  poetical  faculty  is  still  more  observable  in  Sh.  e.  6 
the  plastic  and  pictorial  arts :  a  great  statue 
or  picture  grows  under  the  power  of  the  artist 
as  a  child  in  the  mother's  womb,  and  the  very 
mind  which  directs  the  hands  in  formation  is 
incapable  of  accounting  to  itself  for  the  origin, 
the  gradations,  or  the  media  of  the  process. 

f.  40  v  rev.  Poetry  is  the  record  of  the  happiest  and  best  ' 
moments  of  the  happiest  and  best  minds.  We 
are  aware  of  evanescent  visitations  of  thought 
and  feeling  sometimes  associated  with  place  or 
person,  sometimes  regarding  our  own  mind 
alone,  and  always  arising  unforseen  2  and  de- 
parting unbidden,  but  elevating  and  delightful 
beyond  all  expression :  so  that  even  in  the 
desire  and  the  regret  they  leave  there  cannot 
but  be  pleasure,  participating  as  it  does  in  the 
nature  of  its  object.     It  is  as  it  were  the  inter- 

f.  40  rev.  penetration  of  a  diviner  nature  through  our 
own,  but  its  footsteps  are  like  those  of  a  wind 
over  the  sea,  which  the  coming  calm  erases,  and 
whose  traces  remain  only  as  on  the  wrinkled 
sand  which  paves  it.  These  and  corresponding 
conditions  of  being  are  experienced  principally 
by  those  of  the  most  delicate  sensibility  and  the 
most  enlarged  imagination ;  and  3  the  state  of 
mind  produced  by  them  is  at  war  with  every 
base  desire.  The  enthusiasm  of  virtue,  love, 
patriotism,  and  friendship  is  essentially  linked 
with  such  emotions ;  and  whilst  they  last  self 
appears  as  what  it  is,  an  atom  to  an  Universe.4 

1  Thus  both  in  draft  and  copy — best  and  happiest,  Edd, 

2  draft:  unforeseen 

3  And  copy — ;  and  draft  and  Edd. 
1  a  Universe  draft  ana  Edd. 
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Sh.  e.  6  Poets  are  not  only  subject  to  these  experiences  Sh.  d.  l 
P-  28  as  spirits  of  the  most  refined  organization,  but  f.39vrev. 
they  can  colour  all  that  they  combine  with  the 
evanescent  hues  of  this  etherial  world ;  a  word, 
a  trait  in  the  representation  of  a  scene  or  a 
passion  will  touch  the  enchanted  chord,  and 
reanimate,  in  those  who  have  ever  experienced 
these  emotions  the  sleeping,  the  cold,  the  buried 
image  of  the  past.  Poetry  thus  makes  immortal  f.  39  rev. 
all  that  is  best  and  most  beautiful  in  the  world ; 
it  arrests  the  vanishing  apparitions  which  haunt 
the  interlunations  of  life,  and  veiling  them  or 
in  language  or  in  form  sends  them  forth  among 
mankind  bearing  sweet  news  of  kindred  joy  to 
those  with  whom  their  sisters  abide — abide, 
because  there  is  no  portal  of  expression  from 
the  caverns  of  the  spirit  which  they  inhabit 
into  the  universe  of  things.  Poetry  redeems 
from  decay  the  visitations  of  the  divinity  in 
man. 

Poetry  turns  all  things  to  loveliness :  it  exalts  f.  38  v  rev. 
the  beauty  of  that  which  is  most  beautiful,  and 
it  adds  beauty  to  that  which  is  most  deformed  : 
it  marries  exultation  and  horror,  grief  and 
pleasure,  eternity  and  change ;  it  subdues  to 
union  under  its  light  yoke  all  irreconcilable 
things.  It  transmutes  all  that  it  touches,  and 
every  form  moving  within  the  radiance  of  its 
presence  is  changed  by  wondrous  sympathy  to 
an  incarnation  of  the  spirit  which  it  breathes : 
its  secret  alchemy  turns  to  potable  gold  the 
poisonous  waters  which  flow  from  death  through 
life ;  it  strips  the  veil  of  familiarity  from  the 
world,  and  lays  bare  the  naked  and  sleeping 
beauty  which  is  the  spirit  of  its  forms. 
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Sh.  d.  1  All  things  exist  as  they  are  perceived : 1  at  Sh.  e.  6 
least  in  relation  to  the  percipient.  '  The  mind 
is  its  own  place,  and  of  itself  can  make  a  heaven 
of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaven.'  But  poetry  defeats 
the  curse  which  binds  us  to  be  subjected  to  the 
accident  of  surrounding  impressions.  And 
whether  it  spreads  its  own  figured  curtain  or 
withdraws  life's  dark  veil  from  before  the  scene 
of  things,  it  equally  creates  for  us  a  being 
within  our  being.  It  makes  us  the  inhabitants 
of  a  world  to  which  the  familiar  world  is  a  chaos. 
It  reproduces  the  common  universe  of  which  we 
are  portions  and  percipients,  and  it  purges 
from  our  inward  sight  the  film  of  familiarity 
which  obscures  from  us  the  wonder  of  our 
being.  It  compels  us  to  feel  that  which  we 
perceive,  and  to  imagine  that  which  we  know. 
It  creates  anew  the  universe  after  it  has  been 
annihilated  in  our  minds  by  the  recurrence  of 
impressions  blunted  by  re-iteration.  It  justifies  p.  29 
that  bold  and  true  word  of  Tasso — Non  merita 
nome  di  creatore,  se  non  Iddio  ed  il  Poeta. 
39  rev.  A  Poet,  as  he  is  the  author  to  others  of  the 
cont.  highest  wisdom,  pleasure,  virtue  and  glory,  so 
he  ought  personally  to  be  the  happiest,  the 
best,  the  wisest  and  the  most  illustrious  of 
men.  As  to  his  glory,  let  Time  be  challenged 
to  declare  whether  the  fame  of  any  other 
institutor  of  human  life  be  comparable  to  that 
of  a  poet.  That  he  is  the  wisest,  the  happiest, 
and  the  best,   inasmuch  as   he  is  a  poet,  is 

1  /.  38  1)  rev.  omits  the  end  of  the  last  paragraph  and 
shows  a  mere  note: 

[Things  exist  as  they  are  percieved]  :  our  existence 
becomes  greater  in  proportion  to  our  [creed  ?]  the  nobility 
of  intellectual  philosophy. 
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Sh.  e.  6  equally  incontrovertible  :  the  greatest  poets  Sh.  d.  1 
have  been  men  of  the  most  spotless  virtue, 
of  the  most  consummate  prudence,  and,  if  we 
would  look  into  the  interior  of  their  lives,  the 
most  fortunate  of  men :  and  the  exceptions, 
as  they  regard  those  who  possessed  the  poetic 
faculty  in  a  high  yet  inferior  degree,  will  be 
found  on  consideration  to  confine  rather  than 
destroy  the  rule.  Let  us  for  a  moment  stoop 
to  the  arbitration  of  popular  breath,  and 
usurping  and  uniting  in  our  own  persons  the 
incompatible  characters  of  accuser,  witness, 
judge,  and  executioner,  let  us  decide  without 
trial,  testimony,  or  form,  that  certain  motives 
of  those  who  are  '  there  sitting  where  we  dare 
not  soar'  are  reprehensible.  Let  us  assume 
that  Homer  was  a  drunkard,  that  Virgil  was 
a  flatterer,  that  Horace  was  a  coward,  that 
Tasso  was  a  madman,  that  Lord  Bacon  was 
a  peculator,  that  Raphael  was  a  libertine,  that 
Spenser1  was  a  poet  laureate.  It  is  incon- 
sistent with  this  division  of  our  subject  to  cite 
living  poets,  but  Posterity  has  done  ample 
justice  to  the  great  names  now  referred  to. 
Their  errors  have  been  weighed  and  found  to 
have  been  dust  in  the  balance ;  if  their  sins 
*  were  as  scarlet,  they  are  now  white  as  snow  ' ; 
they  have  been  washed  in  the  blood  of  the 
mediator  and  redeemer  Time.  Observe  in  f.  38  rev. 
what  a  ludicrous  chaos  the  imputations  of  real 
or  fictitious  crime  have  been  confused  in  the 
contemporary  calumnies  against  poetry  and 
poets  ;  consider  how  little  is  as  it  appears,  or 

1  Spenser  seems  to  have  been  corrected  into  Spencer 
sh.  ps.  H 
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Sh.  d.  1  appears  as  it  is ;   look  to  your  own  motives,  Sh.  e.  6 
and  judge  not,  lest  ye  be  judged.1 

f.  37  v  rev.  Poetry,  as  has  been  said,  differs  in  this 
respect  from  logic  that  it  is  not  subject  to  the 
controul  of  the  active  powers  of  the  mind,  and 
that  its  birth  and  recurrence  have  no  necessary 
connection  with2  consciousness  or  will.  It  is 
presumptuous  to  determine  that  these  are  the 
necessary  conditions  of  all  mental  causation  p.  30 
when  mental  effects  are  experienced  insuscep- 
tible of  being  referred  to  them.  The  frequent 
recurrence  of  the  poetical  power,  it  is  obvious 
to  suppose  may  produce  in  the  mind  an  habit 3 
of  order  and  harmony  correlative  with  its  own 
nature  and  with  its  effects  upon  other  minds. 
But  in  the  intervals  of  inspiration,  and  they 

f.  37  rev.  may  be  frequent  without  being  durable,  a  poet 
becomes  a  man,  and  is  abandoned  to  the 
•  sudden  reflux  of  the  influences  under  which 
others  habitually  live.  But  as  he  is  more 
delicately  organized  than  other  men  and  sen- 
sible to  pain  and  pleasure  both  his  own  and 
that  of  others  in  a  degree  unknown  to  them, 
he  will  avoid  the  one  and  pursue  the  other 
with  an  ardour  proportioned  to  this  difference. 
And  he  renders  himself  obnoxious  to  calumny, 
when  he  neglects  to  observe  the  circumstances 

1  The  draft  is  fuller  of  personal  appeal :  And  in  judging 
Poets,  the  interpreters  &  creators  of  all  religion  &  philo- 
sophy, look  to  your  own  hearts,  &  examine  if  as  ye  are 
ignobler,  so  ye  are  better  even  than  the  conception  which 
you  can  form  of  the  defects  of  the  great ;  &  then  if  ye 
would  be  judged,  judge. 

2  with  the  consciousness  or  will  Edd.  No  article  either 
in  draft  or  copy. 

3  a  habit,  draft  and  Edd. 
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Sh.  e.  6  under  which  these  objects  of  universal  pursuit  Sh.  d.  l 
and  flight  have  disguised  themselves   in  one 
another's  garments. 

But  there  is  nothing  necessarily  evil  in  this 
error,  and  thus  cruelty,  envy,  revenge,  avarice, 
and  the  passions  purely  evil,  have  never  formed 
any  portion  of  the  popular  imputations  on  the  fol.  37  rev. 
lives  of  poets.  stops. 

I  have  thought  it  most  favourable  to  the 
cause  of  truth  to  set  down  these  remarks 
according  to  the  order  in  which  they  were 
suggested  to  my  mind  by  a  consideration  of 
the  subject  itself,  instead  of  [following  that  of 
the  treatise  which  excited  me  to  make  them 
public.  Thus  although  devoid  of]  the  for- 
mality !  of  a  polemical  reply ;  but  if  the  view 
which  they  contain  be  just,  they  will  be  found 
to  involve  a  refutation  of  the  [Four  Ages  of] 2 
Poetry,  so  far  at  least  as  regards  the  first 
division  of  the  subject.  I  can  readily  conjec- 
ture what  should  have  moved  the  gall  of  [the 
learned  and  intelligent  author  of  that  paper, 
I  confess  myself  like  him],3  unwilling  to  be 
stunned  by  the  Theseids  of  the  hoarse  Codri 
of  the  day.  Bavius  and  Meevius  undoubtedly 
are,  as  they  ever  were,  insufferable  persons. 
But  it  belongs  to  a  philosophical  critic  to 
distinguish  rather  than  confound. 

The  first  part  of  these  remarks  has  related 
to  poetry  in  its  elements  and  principles ;  and 

1  The  passage  between  brackets  was  cancelled  and 
observing  inserted  instead,  which  is  the  reading  of  Edd. 

2  This  was  cancelled  for  arguers  against 

3  Cancelled  for  the  gall  of  some  learned  and  intelligent 
writers  who  quarrel  with  certain  versifiers ;  I  confess 
myself,  like  them, 

H  2 
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Sh.  d.  1  it  has  been  shewn,  as  well  as  the  narrow  limits  Sh.  e.  6 
assigned  them  would  permit,  that  what  is 
called  poetry,  in  a  restricted  sense  has  a  com- 
mon source  with  all  other  forms  of  order  and 
of  beauty  according  to  which  the  materials  of 
human  life  are  susceptible  of  being  arranged, 
and  which  is  poetry  in  an  universal  sense. 

The  second  part  will  have  for  its  object  an  p.  31 
application  of  these  principles  to  the  present 
state  of  the  cultivation  of  Poetry,  and  a  defence 
of  the  attempt  to  idealize  the  modern  forms 
of  manners  and  opinion,1  and  compel  them 
into  a  subordination  to  the  imaginative  and 
creative  faculty.  For  the  literature  of  England, 
an  energetic  developement  of  which  has  ever 
preceded 2  or  accompanied  a  great  and  free 
developement  of  the  national  will,  has  arisen 
as  it  were  from  a  new  birth.  In  spite  of  the 
low-thoughted  envy  which  would  undervalue 
contemporary  merit,  our  own  will  be  a  memor- 
able age  in  intellectual  atchievements,  and  we 
live  among  such  philosophers  and  poets  as 
surpass  beyond  comparison  any  who  have 
appeared  since  the  last  national  struggle  for 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  most  unfailing 
herald,  companion  and  follower  of  the  awaken- 
ing of  a  great  people  to  work  a  beneficial 
change  in  opinion  or  institution,  is  Poetry. 
At  such  periods  there  is  an  accumulation  of 
the  power  of  communicating  and  receiving 
intense  and  impassioned  conceptions  respecting 
man  and  nature.  The  persons  in  whom  this 
power  resides,  may   often,  as   far  as  regards 

1  opinions  Edd. 

2  the  second  e  crossed  out,  but  cf.  p.  100. 
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Sh.  e.  6  many  portions  of  their  nature  have  little  Sh.  d.  l 
apparent  correspondence  with  that  spirit  of 
good  of  which  they  are  the  ministers.  But 
even  whilst  they  deny  and  abjure,  they  are  yet 
compelled  to  serve,  the  Power  which  is  seated 
on  the  throne  of  their  own  soul.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  read  the  compositions  of  the  most 
celebrated  writers  of  the  present  day  without 
being  startled  with  the  electric  life  which 
burns  within  their  words.  They  measure  the 
circumference  and  sound  the  depths  of  human 
nature  with  a  comprehensive  and  all-penetrat- 
ing spirit,  and  they  are  themselves  perhaps 
the  most  sincerely  astonished  at  its  mani- 
festations, for  it  is  less  their  spirit  than  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  Poets  are  the  hierophants 
of  an  unapprehended  inspiration,  the  mirrors 
of  the  gigantic  shadows  which  futurity  casts 
upon  the  present,  the  words  which  express 
what  they  understand  not ;  the  trumpets  which 
sing  to  battle  and  feel  not  what  they  inspire : 
the  influence  which  is  moved  not,  but  moves. 
Poets  are  the  unacknowledged  legislators  of  the 
World. 
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UNPUBLISHED   DRAFTS   AND   NOTES 

N.B.  Passages  cancelled  by  Shelley  are  here  marked 
r  i ;  brackets  being  reserved  for  doubtful  readings  or 
editorial  additions. 

A  PROPOSED  LETTER  TO   OLLIER 
f.  81  rev.     THE  EDITOR   OF  THE   LITERARY 
MISCELLANY 

[1st  draft] 
Mr.  Editor, 

The  ingenious  author  of  a  paper  which  lately 
appeared  in  your  Miscellany,  entitled  the  four 
ages  of  Poetry,  has  directed  the  light  of  a  mind 
replete  with  taste  and  learning  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  a  paradox  so  dark  as  of  itself  to  absorb 
whatever  rays  of  truth  might  fall  upon  it. 

I  will  endeavour  to  place  the  two  positions 
which  compose  his  opinion  .  .  . 

There  are  four  ages  of  Poetry,  corresponding 
to  the  four  ages  of  the  wrorld  rin  which  this 
art  or  faculty  has  progressively  deteriorated1. 
Poetry  rat  first1  was  no  more  than  the  rude  efforts 
of  expression  .  .  .  before  language 1  had  assumed 
any  degree  of  philosophical  perfection  ;  and 
instead  of  softening  the  manners  and  refining  the 
feelings  of  the  semi-barbarians  whose  intervals 
of  repose  it  soothed,  it  flattered  their  vices  and 
hardened  them  to  fresh  acts  of  carnage  and  de- 
f.  79  rev.  struction.     The  character  and  personal  conduct 

1  Continued  three  pages  further  on,  an  addition  and 
a  second  draft  intervening. 
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of  the  poets  themselves  (and  this  is  the  most 
[lamentable  ?]  for  poetry)  was  then  deserving  of 
contempt. 

3rdly  With  the  progress  of  civil  society  and 
the  developement  of  the  arts  of  life  poetry  has 
deteriorated  in  exact  proportion  to  the  universal 
amelioration  ;  and  the  examples  rafforded  by  it1 
in  ages  of  high  Refinement  and  civilization1  and 
especially  in  the  age  in  which  we  live,  are  below 
derision  and  the  instruments  of  the  utmost 
passiveness  and  depravity  of  moral  sentiment. 

4thly  Every  person  conscious  of  intellectual  f.  78  v  rev. 
power  ought  studiously  to  wean  himself  from 
the  study  and  the  practise  of  poetry,  and  ought 
to  apply  that  power  to  general  finance,  political 
economy,  to  the  study  in  short  [of]  the  laws 
according  to  which  the  forms  of  the  social 
order  might  be  most  wisely  regulated  for  the 
happiness  of  those  whom  it  binds  together. 

'These  are  indeed  high  objects,  and  I  pledge 
myself  to  worship  Themis  rather  than  Apollo. .  J 

Before  we  subject  these  propositions  to 
•"analysis1  it  were  well  to  discover  what  poetry  is. 

[ADDITION] 

So  dark  a  paradox  may  absorb  the  brightest  f .  80  v  rev. 
rays  of  mind  which  fall  upon  it ;  it  is  an  im- 
pious daring  Attempt1  to  extinguish  Imagina- 
tion, which  is  the  Sun  of  life,  Impious  attempt ! 
parricidal  and  self-murdering  'attempt1  and 
would  leave  to  its  opponent  a  secure  but  an 
inglorious  Conquest. 

He  would  extinguish  Imagination  which  is 
the  Sun  of  life,  and  grope  his  way  by  the  cold 
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and  uncertain  and  borrowed  light  of  that  moon 
which  he  calls  Reason  stumbling  over  the 
interlunar  chasm  of  time  where  she  deserts  us, 
f.  80  rev.  and  an  owl,  rather  than  an  eagle,  stare  with 
dazzled  eyes  on  the  watery  orb  which  is  the 
Queen  of  his  pale  Heaven. — But  let  us  in  true 
sense  place  within  the  scan  of  reason  an  opinion 
so  light  that  there  is  less  danger  that  it  should 
preponderate  than  that  the  winged  words  of 
which  it  is  composed l  should  fly  out  6{  the 
balance  like  those  with  which  Spensers  giant 
thought  to  counterpoise  the  golden  weight  of 
j  ustice. 

[2nd  draft] 
f.  79  v  rev.  Mr.  Editor— 

The  following  remarks  were  suggested  by  an 
essay  entitled  the  Four  Ages  of  Poetry  which 
appeared  some  months  since  in  your  valuable 
Miscellany.  rThe  wit,  the  spirit,  the  learning 
of  this  essay  delighted  me  :  but  the  paradox  it 
attempts  to  support  .  .  J 

I  suspect  it  to  be  written  by  a  friend  of  mine 
who  is  a  desperate  rider  of  a  hobby.  .  . 
The  wit,  the  learning  and  the  spirit  of  this 
essay  are  the  spurs  of  a  hobby  of  a  construc- 
tion. .  . 

but  these  qualities  rin  the  present  instance1 
deserve  to  Lbe]  buried,  where  four  roads  meet, 
with  a  stake  through  their  body,  for  they  are 
caught  in  the  very  fact  of  suicide.  The  writer 
is  in  this  respect  like  a  pig  swimming,  he  cuts 
his  own  throat. 

1  Alternative  reading:  with  which  this  writer  attempts 
to  prove  that  Poetry  is  a  bad  thing.  r  I  hope  soon  to  see  a 
treatise  against  the  light  of  the  sun  adorn  your  columns."1 


k. 
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FRAGMENTS 


I  f.  91  v  rev. 

For  a  divine  power  moves  you,  as  that  of  m  ^enci  • 
the  magnet ;  which  not  only  can  draw  iron 
rings  to  itself  but  can  endow  them  with  a 
similar  power  of  attraction  to  draw  other  rings, 
until  a  long  chain  of  rings  is  attached  to  each 
other ;  and  all  is  attached  to  the  stone  itself. — 
Thus  poetry,  being  itself  divinely  inspired, 
communicates  this  inspiration  to  others,  until 
a  long  chain  is  made  every  link  of  which  is 
a  human  spirit  and  the  first  [link]  of  which  is 
attached  to  that  of  the  [poet].  For  no  poets  *-  91  rev. 
are  excellent  from  their  act,  but  when  they 
sing  those  beautiful  poems,  they  are  inspired 
and  possessed  by  a  higher  power.  And  as  the 
Corybants  dance  in  being  mad ;  so  poets  being 
mad  make  those  beautiful  poems  and  possessed 
with  the  divinity  bacchanalize  so  soon  as  the[y] 
[arrive  ?]  at  harmony  and  rhythm ;  like  those 
Menads  who  in  their  orgasm  find  milk  and  honey 
in  the  rivers  and  when  they  are  in  their  senses 
find  it  no  more. 

II 

For  Poets  tell  us  that  flying  like  bees,  and  *  89  v  rev. 
wandering  over  the  gardens  and  the  meadows 
and  the  honey  flowing  fountains  of  the  Muses 
they  return  to  us  laden  with  sweet  melodies, 
and  they  speak  truth :  for  a  poet  is  a  thing 
aetherially  light ;  winged  and  sacred ;  nor  can 
he  make  poetry  before  he  becomes  divinely 
inspired  and  out  of  his  senses ;  and  until  under- 
standing be  no  longer  in  him.     So  long  as  he 
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has  this  poses[sion]  a  man  is  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing poetry  and  vaticination. 

Ill 

f.  42  rev.      rPoetry  is  the  medicinal  honey  of  those  bees, 
who  feed  upon  the  sweetest  dew  of  the  softest 
flowers  of  thought.1 
f.  42  v  rev.      rIt  is  the  golden-winged  Love  which  broods 
over  the  dusky  embryons  of  chaos.1 

f.  43  rev.      it  is  the  Serpent  which  clasps  eternity. 

IV 

f.  35  rev.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  simplicity  of  the  real 
questions  through  which  financiers,  political 
economists,  and  writers  on  government  and 
external  policy  and  international  law  have  in- 
terspersed the  mist  of  their  micrology.  Poetry 
and  poetical  philosophy  regard  society  in  its 
elements ;  and  cut  the  Gordian  knot  which  like 
a  serpent  'too  intricate  to  unloose,'  binds  men 
to  their  hard  fate. 

On  ff.  88  v  rev.  and  87  rev.  Shelley  transcribed  the  de- 
lightful passage  in  Plato's  Leges  (ii.  653-654)  which  con- 
trasts the  disordinate  cries  and  motions  of  children  and 
animals  with  the  human  aspirations  after  rhythm  and 
harmony,  and  attributes  the  latter  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Muses,  Apollo  and  Dionysos. 

On  f.  89  (across  the  page)  the  following  quotation 
appears  : 

Neque  haec  omnia  (that  is  axioms  common  to  many 
sciences  and  images  corresponding  to  various  circum- 
stances) quae  diximus  et  aliae  hujus  generis  similitudines 
mera  sunt  (quales  fortasse  hominibus  paulum  perspicaci- 
bus  videri  possent)  sed  plane  una  eademque  naturae  ves- 
tigia aut  segnacula  [sic]  diversis  materiis  et  subjectis 
impressa. 

This  seems  interpreted  on  f.  36  v  rev  : 

Nor  are  these  similitudes  arbitrary  and  conventional : 
but  they  are  the  vestiges  of  [power  ?]  over  form ;  they 
are  the  .  .  . 


FRAGMENT  ON   GOD 


MS. — This  fragment  occurs  at  the  beginning  of 
the  same  notebook  which  contains  the  Essay  on 
Christianity  (if.  2-6,  the  Essay  starting  on  fol.  7. 
Cf.  p.  9). 

Date. — It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  this  frag- 
ment, with  few  and  unimportant  variations, 
coincides  with  passages  in  the  Refutation  of 
Deism,  published,  said  Hogg,  early  in  1814.  But 
this  is  not  a  dialogue.  And  the  question  arises 
whether  the  Refutation  was  an  adaptation,  in  a 
subtly  insinuating  form  of  a  previous  dogmatic 
utterance,  of  which  this  is  a  fragment,  or  whether 
the  fragment  is  a  more  direct  and  open  reassertion 
of  the  principles  disguised  in  the  Refutation. 

The  latter  view  finds  some  support  in  the 
proximity  of  the  various  notes  and  of  the  Essay 
on  Christianity,  which  have  already  been  ascribed 
to  the  year  1817.  Again,  the  following  pages 
compared  with  the  Refutation,  often  seem  to  make 
for  greater  precision  (p.  1 29,  n.  7)  or  effectiveness 
(p.  130,  n.  3)  or  accuracy  (p.  131,  n.  3  and  4) 
or  fullness  of  statement  (p.  1 32,  n.  1  and  2)  ;  and 
their  external  appearance  is  that  of  a  fair  copy. 

But  evidence  may  be  found  on  the  other  side. 
If  we  turn  the  book  upside  down, — a  process 
which  Shelley's  impetuous  handling  often  re- 
peated, no  doubt — we  find  at  the  other  end,  after 
the  usual  prelude  of  trees,  hills,  lakes,  with  rocky 
promontories  and  shell-like  boats,  drawn  on  the 
inside  of  the  cover,  some  Latin  notes  in  pencil, 
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chief  among  which  is  a  list  of  Greek  atheists, 
borrowed  from  Cicero's  De  Natara  Deorum,  section 
63.  Now,  there  is  a  letter  of  Shelley's,  dated 
Nov.  26,  1813,  in  which  he  tells  Hogg  that  he 
has  been  reading  '  many  of  Cicero's  philosophical 
works '.  And  the  De  Natura  Deorum  is  appealed 
to  in  the  Refutation  itself. 

But  of  course  Shelley,  prompted  by  his  own 
reference  in  the  Refutation,  may  have  read  Cicero's 
De  Natura  Deorum  again  in  1817;  in  that  year 
he  seems  to  have  read  the  Somnium  Scipionis  (Cf. 
Shelley  Memorials,  p.  88).  Or  one  might  surmise 
that  Shelley  used  one  end  of  the  book  as  early  as 
the  winter  of  1813-14,  and  then,  through  some 
accident,  left  it  to  rest  for  about  three  years. 

A  draft  of  Ozymandias,  evidently  an  1817  pro- 
duction at  the  earliest,  and  a  mention,  a  mere 
title,  of  the  '  Revolt  of  Islam ',  appear,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  on  the  same  page  ;  but  they  are  written  in 
a  dark  ink,  across  the  faint  pencil  lines,  unmindful 
of  the  Roman  philosopher's  dicta. 

Again  on  the  next  page  (fol.  84  rev.)  after  a 
fair  copy  of  Ozymandias,  possibly  written  in  the 
same  rather  pale  ink,  in  the  same  sort  of  hand,  as 
are  found  in  the  fragment  on  God,  the  curious 
note  appears : 


ESSAY   IN    FAVOUR   OF   POLYTHEISM. 
DESIGN. 

[A  Greek  quotation  from  Cleon's  Defence  of 
Tyranny  intervenes,  in  the  darker  ink.] 

On  the  true  nature  of  Metaphysical  Science. 

Classification.     Generalization. 

What  are  laws  ?  Language  what  ?  Grammar. 

Words. 
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On  the  varieties  of  character. 

On    the    economy    of    associated    ideas : — 

Happiness. 
On  Jesus  Christ. 
A  Future  State — the  arguments  stated. 

This  mention  of  a  proposed  Essay  in  favour  of 
Polytheism  deserves  some  attention  :  it  agrees  with 
what  we  know  of  Shelley's  admiration  for  Taylor 
the  Platonist ; 1  and  it  affords  a  fresh  landmark 
for  a  survey  of  the  progress  of  the  poet's  mind : 
the  transition  from  Shelley's  assertive  Necessity  of 
Atheism,  published,  advertised,  and  widely  circu- 
lated in  1811,  to  a  negative  Refutation  of  Deism, 
printed  in  an  expensive  style  for  a  limited  circle 
of  o-vvctoi,  has  always  appeared  significant;  but 
even  this  Refutation,  it  would  seem,  was  a  mere 
clearing  of  the  ground  for  an  Apology  of 
Polytheism ;  Shelley's  passionate  intercourse  with 
classical  literature  was  beginning ;  one  of  his  last 
English  winters  (181 5-1 8 1 6)  was  pleasantly  styled 
by  his  friend  Hogg  '  a  mere  Atticism ' ;  the 
great  contemner  of  the  Divinity  of  Warburton 
and  Paley  was  coming  to  think  that  a  word  might 
be  spoken  in  favour  of  the  ancient  gods. 

1  Thomas  Taylor's  translations  and  commentaries  of 
Plato  are  referred  to  in  Hogg's  Life  of  Shelley,  ch.  v, 
as  being  favourites  of  the  gentleman  commoner  of 
University  College.  And  his  initials  occur,  side  by 
side  with  those  of  Shelley,  in  a  little-known  squib  of 
the  London  Liberal,  1822.  (Cf.  our  Jeunesse  de  Shelley, 
Appendix.) 
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f.  2  Simply  because  innumerable  instances  of 
machines  having  been  contrived  by  human  art 
are  present  to  our  mind,  because  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  persons  who  could  construct 
such  machines  ;  but  if,  having  no  previous 
knowledge  of  any  contrivance  of  art,1  we  had 
accidentally  found  a  watch  upon  the  ground, 
we  should  have  been  justified  in  concluding, 
that  it  was  a  thing  of  Nature,  that  it  was  a 
combination  of  matter  with  whose  cause  we 
were  unacquainted,  and  that  the2  attempt  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  its  existence  would  be 
equally  presumptuous  and  unsatisfactory. 

The  analogy  which  some  philosophers  have 
attempted 3  to  establish  between  the  contri- 
vances of  human  art,  and  the  various  existences 
of  the  Universe,  is  inadmissible.  We  attribute 
these  effects  to  human  intelligence,  because  we 
know  beforehand  that  human  intelligence  is 
capable  of  producing  them.  Take  away  this 
knowledge,  and  the  grounds  of  our  reasoning 
will  be  destroyed.  But  our  entire  ignorance 4 
of  the  Divine  Nature  leaves  this  analogy 
defective  in  its  most  essential  point  of  com- 
parison. 

What  consideration  then  remains  to  be  urged 
by  the  Deist5  in  support  of  the  creation  of 
the  Uni  verse  by  a  supreme  Being  ?  Its  admirable 
fitness  for  the  production  of  certain  effects,  that 
wonderful  consent  of  all  its  parts,  that  universal 


1  1814  '  any  artificial  contrivance 

2  1814 :  any  attempt 

8  1814 :  The  analogy  which  you  attempt 
4  1814 :  Our  entire  ignorance,  therefore, 
6  1814 :  What  consideration  remains  to  be  urged 
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harmony  by  whose  invariable  laws l  innumer-  f.  2  v 
able  systems  of  worlds  perform  their  stated 
revolutions,  and  the  blood  is  driven  thro'  the 
veins  2  of  the  minutest  animalcule  that  sports 
in  the  corruption  of  an  insect's  lymph :  on  this 
account  did  the  Universe  require  an  intelligent 
Creator,  because  it  exists  producing  invariable 
effects,  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  admirably  organized 
for  the  production  of  these  effects,  so  the  more 
did  it  require  a  creative  intelligence. 

Thus  we  have  arrived  at  the  Deist's  true 
proposition,3  'That  whatever  exists,  pro- 
ducing certain  effects,  stands  in  need  of  a 
Creator,  and  the  more  conspicuous  is  its  fitness 
for  the  production  of  these  effects,  the  more 
certain  will  be  our  conclusion,  that  it  could 4 
not  have  existed  from  eternity,  but  derives  its 
origin  5  from  an  intelligent  creator.' 

In  what  respects  then  does  God  differ  from 
the  Universe  ?  6  From  the  admirable  fitness 
of  the  Universe  to  its  end,  the  Deist  infers  that 
it  must  have  been  created.  How  much  more 
fitness  to  his  end  must  exist  in  the  author  of 
this  Universe?7  If  we  find  great  difficulty 
from  its  admirable  arrangement  in  concieving 

1  1814  :  changeless  laws       2  1814  :  through  the  veins 

3  1814 :  Thus  have  we  arrived  at  the  substance  of  your 
assertion 

4  18 14 :  that  it  would 

5  18 14 :  but  must  have  derived 

6  18 14 :  In  what  respect  then  do  these  arguments 
apply  to  the  Universe,  and  not  apply  to  God  ? 

7  18 14 :  From  the  fitness  of  the  Universe  to  its  end,  you 
infer  the  necessity  of  an  intelligent  Creator.  But  if  the 
fitness  of  the  Universe,  to  produce  certain  effects,  be  thus 
conspicuous  and  evident,  how  much  more  exquisite 
fitness  to  his  end  must  exist  in  the  Author  of  this 
Universe  ? 
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that  the  Universe  has  existed  from  all  eternity, 
and  to  resolve  this  difficulty  suppose  a  Creator, 
how  much  more  clearly  must  we  percieve  the 
f.  3  necessity  of  this  very  Creator's  creation  whose 
perfections  comprehend  an  arrangement  far 
more  accurate  and  just. 

The  belief  of  an  infinity  of  creative  and 
created  Gods,  each  more  eminently  requiring 
an  intelligent  author  of  their  being l  than  the 
foregoing,  is  a  direct  consequence  of  these 
premises.2  It  is  impossible  indeed  to  pre- 
scribe limits  to  learned  error,  when  philosophy 
relinquishes  experience  for  speculation.3  The 
assumption  that  the  Universe  is  a  design,  leads 
to  a  conclusion  that  there  are  an  infinity  of 
creative  and  created  Gods,  which  is  absurd. 

Until  it  is  clearly  proved  that  the  Universe 
was  created,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  it 
has  endured  from  all  eternity.  In  a  case  where 
two  propositions  are  diametrically  opposite, 
the  mind  believes  that  which  is  less  incom- 
prehensible ;  it  is  easier  to  suppose  that  the 
Universe  has  existed  from  all  eternity,  than  to 
concieve  an  eternal  being  capable  of  creating 
it.  If  the  mind  sinks  beneath  the  weight  of 
one,  is  it  an  alleviation  to  increase4  the  in- 
tolerability  of  the  burden  6  ? 

A  man  knows,  not  only  that  he  now  is,  but 
that  there  was  a  time  when  he  did  not  exist ; 
consequently  there  must   have   been  a  cause. 

1  1814  '  his  being 

2  1814  '  of  the  premises  which  you  have  stated. 

3  1814  '  when  Philosophy  relinquishes  experience  and 
feeling  for  speculation.  (This  sentence  occurs  after  the 
next  one.) 

4  1814:  encrease  5  1814:  burthen 
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But  we  can  only  infer,  from  effects  causes  exactly 
adequate  to  those  effects.  There  certainly  is  a 
generative  power  which  is  effected  by  particular  f-  3  v 
instruments ;  we  cannot  prove  that  it  is  inherent 
in  these  instruments :  nor  is  the  contrary  hypo- 
thesis capable  of  demonstration.  We  admit  that 
the  generative  power  is  incomprehensible,  but 
to  suppose  that  the  same  effects  are  produced 
by  an  eternal  Omniscient  and  Omnipotent  ' 
Being  leaves  the  cause  in  the  same  obscurity, 
but  renders  it  more  incomprehensible. 

Of  the  argument  in  favour  of  a  Deity  from  f.  4 
the  universality  of  a  belief  in  his  existence. 
God  may  be  defined  to  be,  the  intelligent 
Creator  &  Preserver  of  the  Universe.2  How 
small  is  the  proportion  of  those  who  believe  in 
this  Being,3  to  the  thousands  who  are  pre- 
vented by  their  occupations  from  ever  be- 
stowing one  thought4  upon  the  subject;  to 
the  millions5  who  worship:  butterfliesf,]  bones, 
feathers,  monkeys[,]  calabashes  &  serpents.  The 
word  God,  like  other  abstractions  signifies  the 
agreement  of  certain  propositions,  rather  than 
the  presence  of  any  idea.  Certainly  not  the 
half  of  mankind,  ever  heard  the  reasoning  on 
which  philosophers  ground  the  existence  of 
God;  nor  has  an  idea  of  the  Cause  of  all  things 
yet  been  recieved  into  any  human   mind.G     If 

1  1814  '  Omnipotent  and  Omniscient 
a  Henceforth,  it  is  the  end  of  the  answer  of  Exisehes  in 
the  *  Refutation  of  Deism  \ 

3  1814:   How  small  is  the  proportion   of  those  who 
really  believe  in  God, 

4  1814  '  a  serious  thought 
6  1814  '  and  the  millions 

6  This  sentence  does  not  appear  in  the  ■  Refutation.' 

i  2 
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we  found  our  belief  in  the  existence  of  God  on 
the  universal  consent  of  mankind  we  are  duped 
by  the  most  palpable  of  sophisms.  The  word 
God  cannot  mean  at  the  same  time  a  snake[,] 
an  ape,  a  bone,  a  calabash[,l  a  Trinity  &  a 
Unity.  The  universal  belief  of  mankind  in  the 
divinity  of  a  calabash  would  afford  no  proof 
of  the  Trinity ;  nor  from  the  simple  fact  that 
few  nations  have  neglected  to  endow  real  or 
imaginary  beings  with  human  qualities,  could 
we  justly  infer  an  Intelligent  &  supreme  First 
Cause.1 
f-  4  v  But  there  is  a  tendency  to  devotion  in  the 
human  mind.  Scarcely  any  people  however 
barbarous  have  been  discovered,  who  do  not 
acknowledge  with  reverence  and  awe  the  super- 
natural causes  of  the  natural  effects  which  they 
experience.  They  worship  it  is  true,  the  vilest 
&  most  inanimate  substances,  but  they  believe 
firmly  in  their  holiness  &  power,  owning  thus 
their  dependance  on  what  they  can  neither 
see  nor  concieve 2. 

That3  credulity  should  be  gross  in  propor- 
tion to  the  ignorance  of  the  mind  which  it 
enslaves,  is  strictly  consistent  with  the  principles 
of  human  Nature.  The  idiot,  the  child  and 
the  savage  agree  in  attributing  their  own 
passions  and  propensities  to  those  inanimate 
substances  by  which  they  are  either  benefited 
or  injured.     The  former  become  Gods  and  the 

1  This  sentence  does  not  appear  in  the  '  Refutation  \ 

2  This  paragraph  appears  in  the  profession  of  Theoso^phus 
with  slight  differences. 

3  This  paragraph,  down  to  The  only  knowledge  .  .  . , 
reproduces  Eusebes'  answer. 
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latter  Demons ;  hence  sacrifizes  and  prayers l 
by  the  means  of  which  the  rude  theologian 
imagines  that  he  may  confirm  the  beneficence  2 
of  the  one,  or  mitigate  the  malevolence3  of 
the  other.  He  has  averted  the  wrath  of  a 
powerful  enemy  by  supplications  and  sub- 
mission, he  has  secured  the  assistance  of  his 
neighbour  by  offerings,  he  has  felt  his  own 
fury4  subside  before  the  entreaties  of  a 
vanquished  foe,  and  has  cherished  gratitude 
for  the  kindness  of  another.  Therefore  does 
he  believe  that  the  elements  will  listen  to  his 
vows.  He  is  capable  of  love  &  hatred  towards 
his  fellow  beings ;  &  is  variously  impelled  by  f.  5 
these  principles  to  benefit  or  injure  them. — 
The  source  then  of  his  error  is  sufficiently 
obvious :  when  the  winds  the  waves  and  the 
atmosphere  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  thwart 
or  forward  his  designs,  he  attributes  to  them 
the  same  propensities,  of  whose  existence  in 
his  own  mind,  he  is  conscious,5  when  he  is 
instigated  by  benefits  to  kindness,  or  by  injuries 
to  revenge.  The  only  knowledge,  at  which 
we  are  capable  of  arriving,  of  cause  &  effect 
is,  the  knowledge  of  their  necessary  connexion 
&  the  subsequent  inference  of  one  to  the  other. 
We  call  that  event  the  cause  of  another  which 
invariably  precedes  &  is  connected  with  it. 
Much  science  &  experience  is  required  to 
ascertain  the  true  cause  of  any  event,  or  that 
circumstance  which  is  found  with  the  fewest 
exceptions  to  precede  its  occurrence. 

1  1814 :  prayers  and  sacrifices,        2  1814  :  benevolence 
3  I8I4  :  malignity  4  1814 :  anger 

5  I8I4 :  within  himself  he  is  conscious 


FRAGMENTS     ON    METAPHY- 
SICS AND   MORALS 

There  is  little  in  the  following  fragments  that 
was  not  published  by  Mrs.  Shelley  in  1840.  But 
an  examination  of  MS.  d.  1  raises  and  partly 
solves  interesting  questions  of  plan  and  date. 

Plan, — What  was  given  in  1840  as  the  beginning 
of  separate  '  Speculations  on  Metaphysics ',  really 
appears  in  the  MS.  as  part  of  the  same  Intro- 
duction to  a  ( little  treatise  on  Morals ',  from  which 
the  opening  of  what  she  called  the  tf  Speculations 
on  Morals'  was  then  taken  by  Mrs.  Shelley.  It 
cannot  be  argued  that  Mrs.  Shelley  had  other 
MSS.  to  go  by,  and  there  found  authority  for  thus 
splitting  this  Introduction ;  for  some  minor  changes 
and  trifling  omissions  of  hers,  as  recorded  in  our 
notes,  can  only  have  been  intended  to  make  the 
fragmentary  character  of  this  original  less  objec- 
tionable to  the  e  fastidious  reader '. 

Date. — 1°)  One  of  the  texts  which  Mrs.  Shelley 
thus  brought  under  the  general  title  of  e  Specula- 
tions on  Metaphysics ' — the  well-known  fragment 
on  Dreams  (not  in  the  Bodleian  MS.) — was  practi- 
cally self-dated,  by  its  mention  of  an  Oxford 
experience  as  having  taken  place  '  five  years  ago ' 
The  same  date  of  1 8 1 5  then  seems  to  have  been 
carelessly  assigned  by  Mrs.  Shelley  to  the  bulk  of 
the  so-called  '  Speculations  on  Metaphysics  \  But 
indeed  internal  evidence  was  enough  to  suggest 
that  some  of  the  fragments  were  of  later  date.1 
We  have  now  external  proof  of  the  fact. 

1  Prof.  Dowden  {Life  of  Shelley,  i.  534)  expressed  a 
doubt  of  this  kind  concerning  the  fragments  on  Love  and 
Life,  which  he  saw  in  another  Italian  notebook.    [Query  : 
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MS.  Shelley  d.  1  is  an  Italian  notebook  bound 
in  parchment,  with  parchment  slips  inside  the 
covers,  and  the  curious  device  which  runs  the 
head  bands  through  the  covers — an  arrangement 
long  abandoned  by  English  binders.  Its  other 
contents,  at  the  earliest,  belong  to  the  year  1819  ; 
the  introductory  fragment  on  Metaphysics,  evi- 
dently a  first  draft,  occurs  immediately  after  the, 
concluding  portion  of  a  novel  of  Mrs.  Shelley's,1 
written  in  that  year,  and  immediately  before  the 
series  of  verses  composed  for  Emilia  Viviani  in 
the  winter  of  1820-1821. 

2°)  The  ' Speculations  on  Morals'  were  not 
dated  by  Mrs.  Shelley  in  1840.  The  fact  that  her 
second  fragment  (not  in  the  Bodleian  MS.) 
appears  on  the  same  sheet  as  a  translation  of 
Guido  Cavalcanti's  sonnet  to  Dante,  translated 
and  published  with  Alastor,  suggested  the  date 
1815-1816. 

Now,  our  '  second  part '  occurs  at  the  other  end 
of  the  Bodleian  MS.,  written  in  the  same  ink 
which  served  for  the  e  Lines  from  the  Arabic ' 
(assigned  to  1821)  and  for  an  amusing  exercise  in 
calligraphy  on  the  name  of  the  friend  whom 
Medwin  introduced  to  the  Shelley  circle,  in 
January,  1821,  E.  E.  Williams.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  such  a  late  date  would  seem  to  agree 
very  ill  with  the  juvenile  appearance  of  most  of 
the  arguments  proffered  in  this  fragment ;  but 
with  Shelley  at  least,  if  not  with  everybody,  the 
arguments  of  Utilitarian  Ethics  have  always  had 
an  irrepressible  air  of  naivete. 

What  has  become  of  the  notebook?     It  is  neither  at 
Boscombe  Manor,  nor  at  the  Bodleian  Library.] 

1  This  novel,  incomplete,  and  unpublished,  is  wronglv 
ascribed  to  Shelley  by  the  Bodleian  Catalogue  of  MS£>. 
It  exists  in  a  complete  form  among  the  Boscombe  MSS. 
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[1st  Part.] 

114  v  rev.  That  great  science  which  regards  the l  nature 
and  the  operations  of  the  human  mind,  is 
popularly  divided  into  Morals  and  Meta- 
physics. The  latter  relates  to  a  just  classifi- 
cation, and  the  assignment  of  distinct  names 
to  its  ideas ;  the  former  regards  simply  the 
determination  of  that  arrangement  of  them 
which  produces  the  greatest  and  most  solid 
happiness.  It  is  admitted  that  a  virtuous  or 
moral  action,  is  that  action  which  when  con- 
sidered in  all  its  accessories  and  consequences 
is  fitted  to  produce  the  highest  pleasure  to 
the  greatest  number  of  sensitive  beings.  The 
laws  according  to  which  all  pleasure,  since  it 
114  rev.  cannot  be  equally  felt  by  all  sensitive  beings, 
ought  to  be  distributed  by  a  voluntary  agent 
[are] 2  reserved  for  chap.  3 

The  design  of  this  little  treatise  is  restricted 
to  the  developement  of  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  morals.  As  far  as  regards  that  pur- 
pose, metaphysical  science  will  be  treated 
merely  so  far  as  a  source  of  negative  truth ; 
whilst  morality  will  be  considered  as  a  science 
respecting  which  we  can  arrive  at  positive 
conclusions. 

The  misguided  imaginations  of  men  have 
rendered  the  ascertaining  of  what  is  not  true 
the  principal  direct  service  which  metaphysical 

1  Mrs.  Sh. :  which  regards  nature  and  the  operation . . . 

2  MS. :  is.  3  Mrs.  Sk. :  for  a  separate  chapter. 
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enquiry1  can  bestow  upon  moral  science. 
Moral  science  itself  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
voluntary  actions  of  man  as  a  sentient  and 
social  being.  These  actions  depend  on  the 
thoughts  in  his  mind.  But  there  is  a  mass 
of  popular  opinion,  from  which  the  most  en- 
lightened persons  are  seldom  wholly  free,  into  113  v  rev. 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  which  it  is  incumbent 
on  us  to  enquire  before  we  can  arrive  at  any 
firm  conclusions  as  to  the  conduct  which  we 
ought  to  pursue  in  the  regulation  of  our  own 
minds,  or  towards  our  fellow  beings  ;  or  before 
we  can  ascertain  the  elementary  laws,  accord- 
ing to  which  these  thoughts,  from  which  these 
actions  flow,  are  originally  combined.2 

[a  space  left  and  a  slanting  line  drawn 
across  the  page] 
3  It  is  an  axiom  in  mental  philosophy,  that 
we  can  think  of  nothing  which  we  have  not 
percieved.  When  I  say  we  can  think 4  of 
nothing,  I  mean,  we  can  imagine  nothing,  we 
can  reason  of  nothing,  we  can  remember  no- 
thing, we  can  foresee  nothing.5  The  most 
astonishing  combinations  of  poetry,  the 
subtlest  deductions  of  logic  and  mathematics, 
are  no  other  than  combinations  which  the 
intellect  makes  of  sensations  according  to  its 
own  laws.      A  catalogue  of  all  the  thoughts  113  rev. 

1  Mrs.  Sh. :  metaphysical  science. 

2  The  name  *  Williams  \  in  pen  or  pencil,  occurs  several 
times  on  this  page. 

3  The  following  was  in  I84O  separated  from  what  pre- 
cedes and  assigned  to  the  *  Speculations  on  Morals. ' 

4  Mrs.  Sh. :  When  I  say  that  we  can  think 

5  we  can  remember  nothing,  we  can  foresee  nothing. 
Om.  Mrs.  Sh. 

sh.  pb.  i3  J Irvo 
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of  the  mind,  &  of  all  their  possible  modifi- 
cations is  a  cyclopedic  history  of  the  Universe. 

But,  it  will  be  objected,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  various  planets  of  this  and  of1  other  solar 
systems ;  &  the  existence  of  a  Power  bearing 
the  same  relation  to  all  that  we  percieve  & 
are,  as  what  we  call  a  cause  does  to  what  we 
call  effect,  were  never  objects  of  sensation, 
&  yet  the  laws  of  mind  almost  universally 
suggest  according  to  the  various  disposition 
of  each[,]  a  conjecture [,]  a  persuasion,  or  a  con- 
viction of  their  existence. 

The  reply  is  simple ;  these  thoughts  are 
also  to  be  included  in  the  catalogue  of  exist- 
ence;  they  are  modes  in  which  thoughts  are 
combined  [;]  the  objection  only  adds  power  to 
the  conclusion,  that  beyond  the  limits  of  per- 
ception &  of  thought  nothing  can  exist. 

Thoughts,  or  ideas,  or  notions,  call  them 
what  you  will,  differ  from  each  other  not  in 
kind,  but  in  force.  It  has  commonly  been 
supposed  that  those  distinct  thoughts  which 
affect  a  number  of  persons,  at  regular2  inter- 
vals during  the  passage  of  a  multitude  of  other 
thoughts,  which  are  called  real  or  external 
112  v  rev.  objects  are  totally  different  in  kind  from  those 
which  affect  only  a  few  persons,  &  which 
recur  at  irregular  intervals,  and  are  usually 
more  obscure  and  indistinct,  such  as  halluci- 
nations, dreams,  and  the  ideas  of  madness. 
No  essential  distinction  between  any  one  of 
these  ideas  or  any  class  of  them,  is  founded 

1  Mrs.  Sh.  om. 

2  at  regular,  written  over  the  line,  seems  a  variant  for 
in,  which  is  not  erased  in  the  line  itself. 
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on  a  correct  observation  of  the  nature  of 
things,  but  merely  on  a  consideration  of  what 
thoughts  are  most  invariably  subservient  to  the 
security  and  happiness  of  life ;  and  if  nothing 
more  were  expressed  by  the  distinction,  the 
philosopher  might  safely  accomodate  his  lan- 
guage to  that  of  the  vulgar.  But  they  pretend 
to  assert  an  essential  difference,  which  has  no 
foundation  in  truth,  and  which  suggests  a 
narrow  and  false  conception  of  universal 
nature,  the  parent  of  the  most  fatal  errors  in 
speculation.  A  specific  difference  between 
every  thought  of  the  mind,  is,  indeed  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  that  law  by  which  it  per- 
cieves  diversity  and  number,  but  a  generic  or 
essential  difference  is  wholly  arbitrary.1  The 
principle  of  the  agreement  and  similarity  of 
all  thoughts,  is  that  they  are  thoughts;  the 
principle  of  their  disagreement  consists  in  the 
variety  and  irregularity  of  the  occasions  on 
which  they  arise  in  the  mind.  That  in  which  112  rev. 
they  agree,  to  that  in  which  they  differ,  is  as 
everything  to  nothing.  Important  distinctions 
of  various  degrees  of  force  indeed,  are  to  be 
established  between  them,  if  they  were,2  as 
they  may  be,  subjects  of  ethical  and  cecono- 
mical  discussion.  But  that  is  a  question  alto- 
gether 3  distinct. 

By  considering  all  knowledge  as  bounded  by 
perception,  whose  operations  may  be  indefinitely 
combined ;  we  arrive  at  a  conception  of  Nature 

1  The  word  is  cancelled  in  the  MS.,  but  no  other  is 
suggested. 

2  they  were  cancelled  in  MS. 
8  altogether  also  appears,  uncancelled,  after  that  is 


h 
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inexpressibly  more  magnificent,1  simple,  and 
true,  than  accordjs  with] 2  the  ordinary  systems 
of  complicated  and  partial  consideration.  Nor 
does  a  contemplation  of  the  Universe  in  this 
comprehensive  and  synthetical  view,  exclude 
the  subtlest  analysis  of  its  modifications  and 
parts. 

[A  space  of  5  lines.] 

ill  vrev.  A  scale  might  be  formed,  graduated  accord- 
ing to  the  degrees  of  a  combined  ratio  of 
intensity,  duration,  connexion,  periods  of  re- 
currence, and  utility,  which  would  be  the 
standard ;  according  to  which  all  ideas  might 
be  measured,  and  an  uninterrupted  chain  of 
nicely  shadowed  distinctions  would  be  observed, 
from  the  faintest  impression  on  the  senses  to 
the  most  distinct  combination  of  those  im- 
pressions ;  from  the  simplest  of  those  combi- 
nations to  that  mass  of  knowledge  which, 
including  our  own  nature,  constitutes  what  we 
call  the  universe. 

[The  lower  half  page  is  left  blank,  a  line 
being  drawn,  as  if  notes  were  intended.3] 

110  rev.  We  are  intuitively  conscious  of  our  own 
existence,  and  of  that  connexion  in  the  train 
of  our  successive  ideas  which  we  term  our 
identity.     We  are  conscious  also  of  the  exist- 

1  MS.  magnificient 

2  Shelley  probably  wrote  according  leaving  out  to 

8  Cp.  the  description  of  the  Toumshend  Mayer  MS.  in 
Forman,  ii.  282.  Two  leaves,  111  and  110,  were  turned 
over  by  mistake,  the  interval  being  filled  by  the  fragment : 
I  stood  upon  a  heaven  cleaving  turret  and  the  note  on 
Peacock :  The  author  of  the  4  Ages  of  Poet,  has  omitted 
the  consideration  of  the  drama  as  if  the  most .  .  . 
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ence  of  other  minds ;  but  not  intuitively.  Our 
evidence  with  respect  to  the  existence  of  other 
minds  is  founded  upon  a  very  complicated 
relation  of  ideas,  which  it  is  foreign  to  [the]1 
purpose  of  this  treatise  to  anatomise.  The 
basis  of  this  relation  is  undoubtedly,  a  periodi- 
cal recurrence  of  masses  of  ideas,  which  our 
own  voluntary  determinations  have,  in  one 
peculiar  direction,  no  power  to  circumscribe 
or  to  arrest,  and  against  the  recurrence  of 
which  they  can  only  imperfectly  provide.  The 
irresistible  laws  of  thought  constrain  us  to 
believe  that  the  precise2  limits  of  our  actual 
ideas  are  not  the  actual  limits  of  possible 
ideas ;  the  law  according  to  which  these  deduc- 
tions are  drawn,  is  called  analogy ;  and  this 
is  the  foundation  of  all  our  inferences,  from 
one  idea  to  another  inasmuch  as  they  resemble 
each  other. 

\The  whole  of  the  page  h  left  blank.] 


109  v  rev. 


[2nd  Part.]  3 

The  object  of  the  forms  according  to  which  f.  2 
human  Society  is  administered,  is  the  happi- 
ness of  the  individuals  composing  the  com- 
munities which  they  regard,  and  these  forms 
are  perfect  or  imperfect  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  in  which  they  promote  this  end. 


j  had  first  written  to  our  present  purpose  and 
only  cancelled  our  when  he  added  of  this  treatise 

2  First  cancelled,  but  underlined  as  if  to  be  restored. 

3  Turning  to  the  other  end  of  the  book,  we  find  on  f.  2 
(f.l  being  a  narroio  slip  of  paper  with  a  drawing)  what 
Mrs.  SJielley  inserted  immediately  after  the  contents  of 
ff.  114  v  rev.,  11/f  rev.,  and  113  v  rev.     Cf.  above,  p.  137. 


t*>, 


*> 
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This  object  is  not  merely  the  quantity  of 
happiness  enjoyed  by  individuals  as  sensitive 
beings,  but  the  mode  in  which  it  should  be 
distributed  among  them,  as  social  beings.  It 
is  not  enough,  if  such  a  coincidence  can  be 
concieved  of  as  possible,  that  one  person  or 
class  of  persons  should  enjoy  the  highest 
f.  2  v  happiness,  whilst  another  is  suffering  a  dis- 
proportionate degree  of  misery.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  material *  happiness  produced  by  the 
common  efforts,  and  preserved  by  the  common 
care,  should  be  distributed  according  to  the 
just  claims  of  each  individual ;  if  not,  although 
the  quantity  produced  should  be  the  same, 
the  end  of  society  would  remain  unfulfilled.2 
The  object  is  in  a  compound  proportion  of 
the  quantity  of  happiness  produced  and  the 
correspondence  of  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
distributed,  to  the  elementary  feelings  of  man 
as  a  social  being. 

The  disposition  in  an  individual  to  promote 
this  object  is  called  virtue ;  and  the  two  con- 
stituent3 of  virtue,  benevolence  and  justice, 
are  correlative  with  these  two  portions  of 
the  only  true  object  of  all  the  voluntary 
actions  of  a  human  being.  Benevolence  is  the 
desire  to  be  the  author  of  good,  and  justice 
the  apprehension  of  the  manner  in  which  good 
ought  to  be  done, 
f.  3  Justice  and  benevolence  result  from  the 
elementary  laws  of  the  human  mind.4 

1  Mrs.  Sh. :  the  happiness. 

"  MS. :  unfiileled. 

3  Mrs.  Shelley  filled  the  blank:  parts 

4  MS.  adds :  See  Chap.  — ■  and  ch.  2  begins. 
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Chap.  2. 

It  is  foreign  to  the  general  scope  of  this 
little  Treatise  to  encumber  a  simple  argument 
by  controverting  any  of  the  trite  objections  of 
habit  or  fanaticism.  But  there  are  two  ;  the 
first  the  basis  of  all  political  mistake,  and  the 
second  the  prolific  cause  and  effect  of  religious 
error,  which  it  seems  useful  to  refute. 

First,  it  is  enquired  l  [*  wherefore  should  a 
man  be  benevolent  and  just  ? '  The  answer 
has  been  given  in  the  preceding  chapter.] 

If  a  man  persists  to  enquire  why  he  ought 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind,  he 
demands  a  mathematical  or  metaphysical 
reason  for  a  moral  action.  The  absurdity  of 
this  scepticism  is  more  apparent,  but  not  less 
real  than  the  exacting  a  moral  reason  for  a 
mathematical  or  metaphysical  fact.  If  any 
person  should  refuse  to  admit  that  all  the 
radii  of  a  circle  are  of  equal  length,  or  that 
human  actions  are  necessarily  determined  by 
motives,  until  it  could  be  proved  that  these 
radii  and  these  actions  uniformly  tended  to 
the  production  of  the  greatest  general  good, 
who  would  not  wonder  at  the  unreasonable 
and  capricious  association  of  his  ideas  ? 2 
[A  space] 

1  The  MS.  reads:  1st  it  is  enquired  &c.  (p.  3)  suggesting 
that  a  long  passage  should  have  been  inserted  here,  in  the 
absence  of  which  Mrs.  Shelley  gave  the  two  short  sentences 
between  brackets. 

2  The  MS.  has  a  note,  probably  Mark  xx  :  and  the 
paragraph  intended  for  insertioh  begins :  A  common 
Sophism,  &c. 

It  appears  tlml  Mrs.  Shelley  had  lost  this  passage,  as 
she  went  on  lof  4  ;  The  writer  of  a  philosophical  treatise, 
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f.  4  cont.  The  writer  of  a  philosophical  treatise  may, 
I  imagine,  at  this  advanced  era  of  human  in- 
tellect, be  held  excused  from  entering  into  a 
controversy  with  those  reasoners,  if  such  there 
are,  who  would  claim  an  exemption  from  its 
decrees  in  favour  of  any  one  among  those 
diversified  systems  of  obscure  opinion  respect- 
ing morals,  which  under  the  name  of  religions 
have  in  various  ages  and  countries  obtained1 
f.  4  v  among  mankind.  Yet  if,2  as  these  reasoners 
have  pretended,  eternal  torture  or  happiness 
will  ensue  as  the  consequence  of  certain 
actions,  we  should  be  no  nearer  the  possession 
of  a  standard  to  determine  what  actions  were 
right  and  wrong,  even  if  this  pretended  reve- 
lation, which  is  by  no  means  the  case,  had 
furnished  us  with  a  complete  catalogue  of  them. 
The  character  of  actions,  as  virtuous  or  vicious, 
would  by  no  means  be  determined  alone  by 
the  personal  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  each 
moral  agent  individually  considered.  Indeed 
an  action  is  often  virtuous  in  proportion  to 

skipping  the  fragment  which  occupies  the  top  of  the  page, 
and  runs  thus  : 
f.  4  his  personal  advantage  to  the  object  obviously  proposed. 
That  men  do  so,  in  some  instances  is  possible,  but  the 
actions  which  are  the  result  of  such  considerations  will 
not  fall  within  any  imaginable  definition  of  virtue. 

The  paragraph  which  ought  to  occur  here  may  possibly 
be  tliat  found  in  chapter  I  of  the  ■  Speculations  on  Morals  ' 
as  given  in  Edd.  : 

A  common  Sophism  which  like  many  others  depends 
on  the  abuse  of  a  metaphorical  expression  to  a  literal 
purpose  etc. 

1  Edd. :  prevailed 

2  MS. :  Besides  that  if  yet  if,  the  second  being  an  alter- 
native to  the  first  (and  a  more  logical  and  grammatical 
opening  for  the  sentence).    Edd  :  Besides  that  if 
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the  greatness  of  the  personal  calamity  which  f.  5 
the  author  willingly  draws  upon  himself  by 
daring  to  perform  it.  It  is  because  an  action 
produces  an  overbalance  of  pleasure  or  pain 
to l  sentient  beings,  and  not  merely  because 
its  consequences  are  beneficent  or  injurious  to 
the  author  of  that  action,  that  it  is  good  or 
evil.  Nay  this  latter  consideration  has  a 
tendency  to  pollute  the  purity  of  virtue, 
inasmuch  as  it  consists  in  the  motive  rather 
than  in  the  consequences  of  an  action.  A 
person  who  should  labour  for  the  happiness 
of  mankind  lest  he  should  be  tormented, 
eternally  in  Hell,  would,  with  reference  to  that 
motive,  possess  as  little  claim  to  the  epithet 
of  virtuous,  as  he  who  should  torture  imprison 
and  burn  them  alive,  a  more  usual  and  natural 
consequence  of  such  principles,  for  the  sake  of 
the  enjoyments  of  Heaven.2  f.ov 

My  neighbour,  presuming  on  his  strength,  f.  6 
may  direct  me  to  perform  or  to  refrain  from 
a  particular  action ;  indicating  a  certain  arbi- 
trary   penalty  in    the    event   of  disobedience 

1  Edd. :  to  the  greatest  number  of  sentient  beings — 
MS. :  to  [the  greatest  number]  (cancelled)  sentient  beings. 

3  The  following  paragraph  of  f.  5  v>  though  cancelled, 
may  here  be  given : 

If  a  band  of  robbers  attack  my  carriage,  &  whilst 
some  are  engaged  in  rifling  my  baggage,  others,  declare 
with  blunderbusses  at  my  head  tnat  if  I  make  the 
slightest  motion  they  will  blow  out  my  brains,  no  one 
will  imagine  they  laid  down  a  moral  precept. 

If  an  earthly  governor  makes  a  proclamation  that  all 
persons  shall  perform,  or  refrain  from  a  certain  action, 
or  incur  the  penalty  [of]  imprisonment  or  death;  no 
one  will  imagine  that  this  proclamation  is  a  moral  precept. 
But  no  person  considers  the  contents  of  this  proclamation 
as  imperative. 
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within  his  power  to  inflict.  My  action,  if 
modified  by  his  menaces,  can  in  no  degree 
participate  in  virtue.  He  has  afforded  me  no 
criterion  as  to  what  is  right  or  wrong.  A  king, 
or  an  assembly  of  men,  may  publish  a  procla- 
mation affixing  any  penalty  to  any  particular 
action  [but  that  is  not  immoral  because  such 
penalty  is  affixed].1  [A  space  of  a  few  lines.] 
Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  the  epithet 
of  virtue  is  inapplicable  to  the  refraining  from 
that  action  on  account  of  the  evil  arbitrarily 
attached  to  it.  If  this  action  is  in  itself 
beneficial,  virtue  would  rather  consist,  not  in 
f.  6  v  refraining  from  it,  but  in  firmly  defying  the 
personal  consequences  attached  to  its  perform- 
ance. 

Some  usurper  of  supernatural  energy  might 
subdue  the  whole  globe  to  his  power;  he 
might  possess  new  and  unheard  of  resources 
for  induing  his  punishments  with  the  most 
terrible  attributes  of  pain.  The  torments  of 
his  victims  might  be  intense  in  their  degree, 
and  protracted  to  an  infinite  duration.  Still 
the  'will  of  the  lawgiver1  would  afford  no 
surer  criterion  as  to  what  actions  were  right 
or  wrong.  It  would  only  increase  the  possible 
virtue  of  those  who,  refusing  to  become  the 
instruments  of  his  2 

1  Cancelled  in  MS. 

a  Left  thus  incomplete  in  MS.  A  page  icas  torn  after 
this.  Mrs.  Shelley  read:  who  refuse  to  become  the  instru- 
ments of  his  tyranny. 
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A  PROPOSAL  FOR  PUTTING  REFORM 
TO  THE  VOTE 

This  corrected  proof  (Shelley  e.  3)  is  evidently 
that  from  which  the  final  text  was  published.  It 
shows  the  mention  of  the  meeting  to  be  held  '  at 
the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern  on  the  [seventeenth] 
of  [March]  \  the  date  being  cancelled ;  and  it 
presents  none  of  the  variants  which  Mr.  Buxton 
Forman  found  in  the  Oilier  MS. — evidently  an 
intermediate  copy  (cf.  vol.  ii).  The  characteristic 
Shelley  an  spellings  thier  (pp.  7  and  11)  and 
recteved  (p.  13)  occur  amongst  the  corrections. 

Someone  has  written  on  the  back  of  the 
pamphlet  in  a  microscopical  hand  what  appears 
to  be  an  appreciation  of  Shelley  by  one  who  knew 
him  personally  : l  so  much  as  I  could  decipher — 
a  hard  task  indeed — here  follows  : — 

'  His  countrymen  know  how  anxious  he  was 
for  the  advancement  of  the  general  welfare ; 
but  they  are  yet  to  be  made  aware  how  earnest 
he  was  on  the  subject  of  this  particular  means 

of  it,  Reform.     Anonymous  Pamphlet 

Mr.  Shelley  could  have  been  one  of  the  most 
passionate  and  impatient  of  men,  if  his  [  sense] 
and  imagination  had  not  been  equal  to  this 
physical  excitability  ....  He  resented  nothing 
but  the  [sight]  of  selfishness  and  he  knew  how 
to  find  excuses  for  that.  He  had  the  most 
unbounded  sympathy  with  all  things  of  any 
human  being  I  ever  knew.' 

1  It  may  have  been  the  printer  Reynell,  as  one  of 
the  jottings  runs  :  Pleasure  of  seeing  my  name  in  title 
page.  C.  H.  Reynell,  of  21 ,  Piccadilly,  was  the  printer 
of  The  Examiner,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Leigh  Hunt 
and  his  brother  John.    Cf.  Hazlitt's  Memoirs,  i.  228. 
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ON   THE   DEVIL   AND   DEVILS 

Shelley  e.  2  is  the  proof  (prepared  in  1889) 
from  which  Mr.  Buxton  Forman  has  printed  the 
essay.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that,  as  intended 
then  by  Mrs.  Shelley,  this  was  to  follow  the 
Assassins  (the  unfinished  romance  of  1814)  in  her 
edition  of  1840 — the  closing  words  of  the  Assassins 
are  to  be  seen,  by  transparence,  on  the  back  of 
the  first  page.  But  of  course  all  internal  evidence 
points  to  a  much  later  date  of  composition  (1820 
or  1821).     Cf.  p.  99,  note  1. 


DRAMA   OF   TASSO 

The  following  hints  for  the  proposed  Drama  of 
Tasso  occur  on  f.  41,  MS.  Shelley  e  4  (cf.  p.  10). 

Scene  when  he  reads  the  sonnet  which  he 
wrote  to  Leonora  to  herself  as  composed  at  the 
request  of  another. 

Scene  with  his  sister. 

To  consider  Laura  the  Poetess 

Sorrentum 

Character  of  M  !  the  Malvaggio 

Opening  scene  spring 

His  disguising  himself  in  the  habit  of  a 
shepherd  &  questioning  his  sister  in  that  dis- 
guise concerning  himself  &  then  unveiling 
himself. 

1  Shelley  may  have  meant  Maddalo — the  name  of  the 
courtier  who  appears  in  the  fragment  published  by 
Dr.  Gamett  in  1862. 
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